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PROLOGUE 


WHAT IS IT? 

] FEEL SO UNEASY, SO HEAVY. 
WHY SHOULD | FEEL THIS WAY? 
EVERYTHING SEEMS SO GOOD, 


JENNIFER AND JOHN JUST GRADUATING FROM HIGH SCHOOL, 

SUSAN AND HER LITTLE ONES HERE FOR THE CEREMONY, 

STAYING FOR THE LONG AWAITED REUNION OF MY SIDE OF THE FAMILY, 
THE GRADUATION PARTY WITH THE RELATIVES, SO JOYOUS, 


MAYBE IF | GO OUT AND MOW SOME LAWN BEFORE SUPPER, 
MAYBE THAT WILL HELP. 

BuT NOW AGAIN, SUPPER OVER, 

THE SAME UNEASINESS, 


WILLARD WILL BE TAKING JONATHAN FISHING TOMORROW, 

HE'S OUT NOW DIGGING SOME WORMS FROM HIS GARDEN, 

HE'S COMING IN NOW BUT WALKING SO SLOW, 

DID You STUMBLE? I HOPE YOU DIDN’T BREAK YOUR GLASSES, 


Now I SEE HIM LYING THERE, SO GRAY, 

Ou no, “DEAR LorD HELP!” 

"OH, WILLARD, PLEASE STAY, DON’T GO.” 

“I NEED YOU SO MUCH, WE NEED YOU SO MUCH,” 
"T Love you!” 


] MUST CALL THE E.M.S, 

"CoME QUICK, IT’S MY HUSBAND, 
TH1s 18 Mrs, BARINGER, 

I'M SURE IT’S A HEART ATTACK,” 


“SUSAN, COME AND HELP, 

SOMETHING IS WRONG WITH DAD, 

FLAG DOWN THE E.M.S, 

THEY MUST NOT LOSE PRECIOUS TIME.” 


SUSAN IS PRAYING NOW, 

THe E.M.S. IS HERE. 
CoNFUSION, RUNNING FEET. 

WE MUST STAY OUT OF THE WAY, 


-j- 


"Ou, Dear Lorp, HAVE MERCY!” 
"LET HIM STAY WITH US.” 

"LET ME HAVE MY DEAR HUSBAND, 
THAT WE MAY GROW OLD TOGETHER.” 


"I BeG you, LORD, HAVE MERCY.” 
"THIS MAN OF Gop,” 

"YOUR FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

"MY BELOVED HUSBAND,” 


"JENNIFER IS AT KAREN’S.” 

"WE MUST CALL HER.” 

"TELL HER TO MEET US AT PARKVIEW.” 
"It's HER Dap.” 


“JOHN IS AT WORK.” 

"HE WILL BE EASY TO CONTACT.” 

HOW QUICKLY JOHN ARRIVED, 

IT SEEMED WE HAD JUST PLACED THE CALL, 


WE ARE FOLLOWING THE E.M.S., 

I WISH I COULD BE NEAR HIM, 

HE NEEDS SKILLED HANDS. 

I KNOW THEY ARE DOING WHAT THEY CAN, 


WE SEEM TO SIT IN A TRANCE, 

WAITING AND PRAYING, 

PLEADING FOR MERCY, 

WAITING FOR WORD FROM THE EMERGENCY Room, 


“I'm sorry, Mrs, BARINGER, 

WE DID EVERYTHING WE COULD.” 

“IT WAS SUCH A MASSIVE HEART ATTACK.” 
IT CAN'T BE, BUT IT IS, 

INTO THY HANDS, OH LorD! 


HE IS WITH YOU NOW, 

THIS MAN WHO WORKED TO SPREAD YOUR WORD, 
WE ARE HERE, LEFT BEHIND, 

To WAIT AND TO LIVE, 


-ji- 


"MARK? CAN WE GET IN TOUCH WITH HIM?” 
"HE IS AT SEA IN HIS SUBMARINE. 
"PLEASE CALL THE Rep Cross, 


THEY WILL CONTACT HIM.” 


WE MUST GO BACK TO OUR HOME, 

No USE WAITING HERE. 

THE HEAVINESS IS GONE. 

My MIND IS CLEAR. I KNOW WHAT WE HAVE TO DO, 


WE MUST MAKE OUR PLANS TO BURY OUR FATHER AND HUSBAND, 
H1S SOUL IS AT PEACE IN HEAVEN WITH THE LORD, 

THE REST OF MY DEAR BELOVED 

WoULD BE PUT TO REST IN THE EARTH, 


"WHAT KIND OF SERVICE?” 

"A CELEBRATION, PASTOR THOMAS,” 
"EASTER HYMNS.” 

“No EULOGY.” 


SHOULD MY DEAREST BE BURIED IN HIS CLERICALS? 

No, yust His suit. THE LorD IN HEAVEN KNEW WHAT HIS WORK WAS 
ON EARTH, 

MAYBE THE OVERALLS WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER, 

THE NEIGHBORS SAW HIM IN HIS GARDEN SO OFTEN THAT WAY, 


Can MARK BE REACHED? 

HE IS UNDER THE OCEAN AND CANNOT BREAK RADIO SILENCE. 
No ONE CAN REACH HIM UNTIL HE IS IN AMERICAN WATERS, 
A MIRACLE, HIS SUBMARINE IS DUE IN ON FRIDAY, 

CoNTACT CAN BE MADE THEN, 


WE MUST DELAY THE FUNERAL UNTIL SATURDAY, 

THE CoMMANDER WILL SEND HIS PERSONAL LAUNCH TO THE SUB. 
MARK WILL HAVE TO JUMP FROM SUB TO LAUNCH, 

HE WILL BE FLOWN HOME BY HIS FRIEND, DON, 


A GREAT EMPTINESS IS IN THIS HOUSE. 

YET WE ARE FILLED WITH PEACE, 

STRANGE HOW WE GO ABOUT MAKING OUR PLANS FOR THE BURIAL. 
ALMOST AS IF WE ARE DETACHED FROM THE WHOLE THING, 


-iii- 


ALL PLANS ARE FALLING INTO PLACE. 

THE REUNION MY FAMILY HAD PLANNED WILL TAKE PLACE TO THE DAY. 
ALL PLANE RESERVATIONS REMAINED THE SAME. 

GOD HAD PLANNED THIS ALL SO WELL, 

OH Lorp, our LorD, HOW EXCELLENT IS THY NAME IN ALL THE EARTH! 


My CHILDREN ARE QUIET AND GRIEVING. 

THE HOUSE IS FULL OF PEOPLE, 

FooD WE HAVE, LOVE AND SUPPORT FROM EVERYONE, 
BuT THE EMPTINESS IS OF SUCH A GREAT MAGNITUDE! 


MARK IS HOME NOW, SHAKEN AND QUIET, 

WE ALL COMFORT HIM. 

THREE DAYS WE COMFORTED EACH OTHER. 

WE SHOWER IT ON THE ONE WHO NEEDS IT NOW, 


EVERYTHING IS READY, 

THE CASKET HAS BEEN PICKED OUT, 
THE BURIAL PLOT IS READY, 

THE SERVICE WILL SOON START. 


THE CHURCH IS FULL OF PASTORS... 

WILLARD KNEW AND LOVED THEM ALL. 

PEWS FULL OF RELATIVES, 

SEMINARY STUDENTS FROM THE COURSE HE TAUGHT IN MISSIONS. 


THE SERMON, BEAUTIFUL AND COMFORTING, 
TALKING A LITTLE ABOUT MY BELOVED, 

MOSTLY ABOUT WHAT WE HAVE TO LOOK FORWARD TO, 
HEAVEN IS OUR HOME, 


THE HYMNS: "I KNowW THAT My REDEEMER Lives,” 
“For Att THE SAINTS WHO FROM THEIR LaBour Rest.” 
THAT'S 1T, HE WORKED SO HARD, 

Now HE IS AT REST IN THE BOSOM OF THE LORD, 


OH, TO BE THERE, TOO, 

BuT NO, THERE MUST BE WORK FOR ME TO DO YET HERE ON EARTH, 
WE WILL LOWER HIS BODY INTO THE GRAVE, 

AND RETURN TO OUR HOME, 


-iv- 


How EMPTY THE HOUSE SEEMS JUST NOW! 

THE DRENCHING RAIN THAT HAD COME DOWN DURING THE FUNERAL HAS 
STOPPED, 

THE DRIVEWAY IS FLOODED, 

WE WILL HAVE TO BE FERRIED ACROSS TO THE HOUSE, 


THE RELATIVES AND FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS ARE HERE AGAIN, 
HoW BADLY WE NEED THEM JUST NOW, 

WHAT IS THE FUTURE FOR ALL OF US? 

SOMEDAY WE WILL SEE CLEARLY THE PLAN IN ALL THIS, 


THIS MAN OF GOD WE HAD LIVED WITH, STOOD OUT BOLD AND BRIGHT 
IN OUR MINDS, 

NoT A PERFECT HUMAN BEING, 

A MAN PUT ON THIS EARTH TO PERFORM A SERVICE FOR THE LorD, 

THIS WE KNEW! 


I HAD LIVED WITH THIS MAN FOR ALMOST 36 YEARS, 

I HAD TO LET GO OF HIM, 

HE BELONGED NOW TO HIS SAVIOR, 

GOD WOULD GIVE ME THE COURAGE AND STRENGTH TO FACE WHATEVER 
MUST. 


GoD KNOWS WHAT IS BEST FOR US, 

AND WHATEVER HE WANTS US TO DO, WE WILL DO, 
OUR LIVES ARE IN HIS HANDS, 

HE WILL NOT LEAVE US NOR FORSAKE US, 


] MUST GO ON IN LIFE WITHOUT MY DEAREST, 

My BEST LOVE AND FRIEND, 

GOD WILL GIVE ME THE STRENGTH TO DO JUST THAT, 

THE LorRD 1S MY SHEPHERD WHO WILL SUPPLY ALL MY NEEDS, 


-V- 
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CHAPTER 1 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


I think I loved him the minute I met him. It was a slow 
day in the department store where I was working for’ the 
summer. I was leaning over the counter, straightening things 
to look busy. There he was standing at the sock counter. 
"Can I. help you?" I asked. He grinned a boyish grin as I 
walked over. 


"I need a pair of socks or two to go with a tan sports 
coat and brown pants." I couldn't help admiring his thick 
thatch of curly blonde hair and his neat appearance. 


"How about these socks?” I asked. 


"Oh, those are fine, just what I want." His voice was 
pitched so low, strange to hear that voice from such a 
young-looking, slim, boyish young man. 


"Say aren't you the new family that moved across the 
street from me on Grove St.?" He asked. So that's what 
looked so familiar about him. 


"Yes, we moved in that little white house just three 
weeks ago. I have seen you drive by. My parents moved here 
from Akron. My father is the new pastor of the Church Of The 
Brethren." Why was I telling him all this? He seemed so 
easy to talk to, as if I had known him for such a long time. 


"Why don't I pick you up at seven and show you around 
our little town of Defiance?" Why was my voice so weak and 
shaky when I agreed. My heart was pounding when I put those 
socks into that paper bag and heard him say, "See you 
tonight." 


It seemed the day would never end. I rushed home and 
had supper and found myself ready and waiting for seven 
o'clock. I had never been on time for a date before. 
Keeping a date waiting was always a sneaky little way to let 
a guy know you were something special, and he was lucky to be 
able to get a date with you. This was different. I wanted 
to see that big smile, those twinkling eyes, and be near him. 


What a summer that was. Never had I known anyone like 
that. He had just a little money to spend, but he seemed to 
come up with so many ways to have fun. 


We borrowed bikes for long rides in the country, rented 
a row boat for fishing in the Maumee River, swam in the 
public swimming pool, had picnics in the park and always this 
energetic young man was. singing. Singing while he was 
biking, singing while he was rowing the boat or driving the 
car. He would change the words to songs and use my name. "I 
Dream of Jeanie With The Light Brown Hair" became "I Dream of 
Jenney With The Golden Brown Hair." My parents had hated 
nicknames, but my name Geneva was now Jenney. I became 
Jenney to the whole town of Defiance. 


He seemed to know everyone in this little town. I soon 
learned that he was a Seminary student in St. Louis and was 
home for the summer. He worked in his parents' market during 


ets 


the summers to earn money for the next school year. I was 
spending quite a lot.of time at the Baringer Market now, 
waiting for him to. make deliveries or finish up with a 
customer. What patience he _ had! How kindly he handled 
problems when they arose. The crochety old lady who always 
complained how the groceries were delivered or sacked, the 
man who forever complained about the price of meat or the 
scarcity of items on the shelves. I would hear Willard 
kindly telling them the groceries would be sacked better the 
next time, and of course telling the complaining man that 
soon the war would be over and there would be more things on 
the shelves. At home we would be trying to visit and his 
elderly grandfather would start one of his long, drawn-out 
stories of things that had happened thirty years ago. 
Willard would listen so respectfully and then motion me to 
follow him. We would go outside for awhile and visit and 
then return quietly and listen for another half hour. 
Grandfather would not know we had been gone. 


I hated for that summer to end. He would be going back 
to St. Louis, and I knew we would miss each other so much. 
This was the beginning of a relationship that would not end 
until death do us part. 


Oh those letters! Every day we wrote, no matter how 
tired from work or studies. Then it was Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. I love you so much were the sweetest words I had 
ever heard. I wondered what my life would be like married to 
a pastor. My father was a pastor but that was different. 
What were Lutherans like? What did they teach? What were 
their services like? Would I feel at home in a different 
religion? I would soon have the answers to these questions. 
Already through letters Willard had made some plans’ for me. 
I was to start instructions at the local Lutheran church. 
Rev. Hebestreit had agreed to spend some extra time with me, 
and I was to ask as many questions as I wished. I'm afraid 
you will find some of our practices rather strange, Willard 
had said. For one thing, at communion the women sit on one 
side and the men on the. other. This will soon be 
changed -- the sooner the better. I can't bear to be apart 
from you even during a service. I'm so madly in love with 
you. 


The next two years, 1943 and 1944, were fast moving 
years. We were not allowed to be married while Willard was 
at the Seminary, but with all the wedding plans the time was 
Slipping away fast. Since it was wartime, my sister Evie was 
living at home with us until her husband returned from Hawaii 
where he was” stationed. My brother Nard was’ stationed in 
Italy and with family members so scattered and Willard in St. 
Louis, the mailman was’ kept busy delivering those letters. 
Finally in 1945, peace was near. The world seemed to be 
settling down to something close to normal. For everyone 
else that is; for me the excitement was just beginning. 
Little did I know what lay ahead for me. Three months before 
Our marriage date the telephone rang, "“Jenney, guess what? 
You and I will be leaving two weeks after our July 22 wedding 
date for Nigeria." 


"Huh! Nigeria, where is that?" 
I heard his laugh. "You will soon find out. Get ready 


for all kinds of shots and inoculations, and we must get our 
passports right away.” 


oop 


Oh my goodness, I thought, with wedding plans and 
inoculations and passports I would never be ready. Yes, I 
would! I loved that man. I knew nothing but the little 
world I lived in, safe and secure, with loving, caring 
parents and family, our Christian community, and our friends. 
Nigeria seemed so far away, just an adventure. It was 
exciting to think about going off to a strange land with a 
new husband. I knew I would follow him to the ends’ of the 
earth if need be; being with him would be enough. I was to 
find out that life with him would not be a bed of roses. 
Something compelled him to go the extra mile and do the 
unusual and the things never tried. I didn't understand 
fully how the Holy Spirit worked within him and how that same 
Spirit would work within me. 


Those next months were chaos. My arms were swollen, and 
I was running a temperature from every inoculation. At one 
time I went to a wedding shower given for me by my younger 
Sister Phyllis and Willard's sister Wilma, with hives and my 
arm ina sling. The passport was an absolute pain to get 
arranged. With the war winding down, few tourists were 
traveling abroad and it seemed the government was having 
difficulty planning anything or taking care of anything but 
wartime problems. I had no extra ration stamps for shoes for 
the wedding so finally in desperation I found a pair of white 
sandals off ration, cardboard that is. They would do just 
fine. At this point, it really didn't make much difference. 
Shoes were shoes. How fortunate we felt when we _ found 
dresses for the maid of honor and the two bridesmaids alike 
and in different cities too. The only trouble was’ the one 
dress was a different color. Small problem, that would be 
for the maid of honor; it just looked like we had planned it 
that way. 


Now it was time to travel to St. Louis for the 
graduation ceremonies. Willard's parents felt so bad; they 
could not go. Mother and Dad Baringer had to operate the 
market by themselves, and they could not close it for three 
or four days. 


"Never mind,” his dear mother said, "the ordination is 
in another week and right here in Defiance at St. John's." I 
traveled to St. Louis in a rickety Pullman car. Trains were 
needed to get the troops home and war equipment dispersed; 
the passenger trains were badly in need of repair. 
Graduation was a delight, and it was such fun to meet all his 
close friends. One week later was the ordination and then in 
another week the wedding. Wonder of wonders, this wedding 
was going to get off the ground. How much frantic planning 
goes into these things and then suddenly the day arrives and 
everything moves along so well. 


Now we were Mr. and Mrs. and off toa dinkey, little 
cottage at Clear Lake for a week's honeymoon. The cottage 
somehow took on a different air. It was no longer dinkey. 
It was. beautiful! Resting in his arms, we talked of our 
future life and that no matter what happened, we would put 
our lives in God's hands and let Him lead us and keep us 
safe. Our love would endure and grow andthe Lord would 
bless this union. Little did we realize how soon He would 


bless this union! Bless it He _ did! Pregnant already? 
"Jenney," he would say, "I don't know what happened!" Again 
that wicked grin and teasing and tormenting. "You are 


getting bigger and more beautiful every day." 


"Silly boy, I am only three weeks overdue.” 
= 38 


CHAPTER 2 
TWINS 


The passage the Mission Board had tried to get booked 
for us was canceled. Transportation problems; you just will 
have to sit tight and wait awhile. There is confusion in the 
transportation system. Then the nausea began -- why so long? 
I also was gaining much too rapidly. "It's all right," the 
doctor assured me. “Some people show it very quickly. 
You'll be fine. You're a strong, healthy girl." How little 
we knew of the difficulties to come. Passage at long last. 
It was a week before Christmas, but we didn't care. We were 
to take a train to New York and a PAN AM flight was booked 
there for us. Laughter and farewell parties and blissfully 
the nausea had stopped. The train we were to take had no 
Pullman facilities. We would have to sit up for a 
twenty-hour trip. 


"Who cares," we Said. We were young and excited, and we 
had the world by the tail. The creaky train was so slow, and 
it seemed to groan as it wound around the mountains in 
Pennsylvania. The train bumped and swayed so much that 
little whats-its-name growing in my tummy was putting up a 
fuss. 


I whispered to Willard, “What if it's twins? There 
seems to be feet and arms busy all over the place." 


"If it's twins,” he said, eyes twinkling, “we will name 
them Pete and Re-Pete if they are boys; if they are girls, 
something like Karen and Sharon." 


The train was full from stem to stern with servicemen 
and women. There were khaki and blue duffle bags everywhere, 
stacked in the aisles and in the overhead racks. This was a 
happy train: there were servicemen and women returning to 
their homes and back to a nation that was welcoming them with 
open arms. We were a cocky nation then; we could defeat 
anyone in battle, we had the know-how and the manpower, and 
we could do anything. The train was full of music, the army 
men were Singing their songs and the Navy and Marines and Air 
Force were huddled here and there singing and playing 
guitars. I was exhausted. I just wanted a_ place to lie 
down. Besides, I had to make so many trips to the bathroom. 
It took such an effort to step over all those bags and 
sleeping people in the aisles, and when I would finally get 
to the restroom, someone would have it occupied. If they 
don't let me in there soon, I was thinking, I just might have 
an accident all over those duffle bags, and the next time 
they will clear a way for me. Ah, the door was open at last. 
Relief! 


New York, finally! The Mission Board had made 
arrangements for us to stay at a small hotel run by a 
religious order. Our local Lutheran pastor met the train and 
took us out for dinner and then drove us to our hotel. The 
hotel didn't look very promising. It was dull and dingy but 
a place to lay our weary bodies. There seemed to be such a 
mixture Of people in that hotel. Some were friendly and some 
rather weird. We didn't know what religious group operated 
the hotel. One evening on our frequent trips up the stairs, 
a Re gaia young man stopped us and asked, "Are you 
saved? 


re 


"Are you?” Willard asked in return. 


"I asked you first,” replied the young man and hurried 
on. 


"Isn't it wonderful? By the grace of God we are saved." 
Willard said. “I wish that man had waited around a bit." 


New York was in a festive mood, not just because of the 
Christmas season. Peace had been declared and the whole city 
seemed to be celebrating. Our celebration was to be more 
different than we expected. One night I awoke with a 
shooting pain. 


"Willard, something is wrong." Surely it couldn't be 
labor pains. I was just four months along. "Maybe we should 
go down and ask the nurse at her station on the first floor 
What this. 15 a The nurse at the station sounded _ so 
disinterested, as if these pains were an everday occurrence. 
“But they seem to be coming at regular intervals,” I tried to 
tell her. 


"Just go back upstairs and take a few aspirins and lie 
down," she said. The aspirins were not helping one bit, and 
Willard said he would just call a taxi to get me to a 
hospital. The taxi arrived at the hospital just in time for 
the water to break and the pregnancy was terminated. Through 
a dim haze I heard the doctor telling Willard something was 
wrong with one of the twins. They were boy and girl twins. 
Your wife is a healthy, young woman and_ should be able to 
have many more children. 


We clung to each other, consoling and talking. We had 
lost our first born here at Christmas. Just think, God gave 
His only Son at Christmas to come down to this wicked earth 
to suffer and die. That Christmas will always be remembered 
by us. Maybe for a_ short time we had grasped the real 
meaning of Christmas without everything else crowding out the 
message, 


When I was able to travel, we headed back to Defiance to 
wait until another passage could be arranged. Our loving 
parents comforting us made the healing complete. 


CHAPTER 3 
PASSAGE AT LAST 


It was January, 1946, no word yet of passage; then 
February, and then finally the call we had been waiting for: 
passage out of New York on a Pan American Constellation. 
This time we would be on our way for sure. I know Willard 
was itching to be about his business in his_ chosen 
profession, or did he choose it? It was becoming more clear 
to me that our God in Heaven was in control, and we were but 
instruments. The goodbys were said once again. Yes, we 
would write once a week, and we will take good care of 
ourselves. It was hard on our parents, not knowing where we 
were headed or what would happen to us. We reassured them 
that God would take care of us. 


The flight on the PAN AM plane was so exciting. We had 
never been ona _ plane, and this one was huge. It actually 
held fifty-three people, almost a miracle that it could get 
off the ground. The plane landed in Lisbon, Portugal. There 
will be a delay of twenty-four hours we were informed. We 
wondered what for, but we really didn't care. We were just 
two excited kids that had a chance to see a little of Lisbon 
and with just enough money to hop ona bus and see the 
sights. There was another delay of twenty-four hours. 
Someone on our flight was worried and heard the plane was 
being repaired. We felt it was all right. They knew what 
they were doing. Besides we were having fun. Finally the 
plane headed for Monrovia, Liberia, where we were to make our 
connection with tthe French airline. The French airline was 
to deliver us to Lagos, Nigeria. The plane landed safely at 
the airfield in Monrovia and left off the passengers and took 
off immediately. 


“What are you doing here?” asked a little manin a 
shed-like building. 


"We are here to meet the French airline that will take 
us to Nigeria.” 


"Oh, that airline stopped servicing this field 
yesterday.” 


"Well, how do we get out of this place?" 


He looked a little puzzled. "We don't have buses or 
taxis out this far from Monrovia, but I think I can finda 
pickup truck to transport you into town." 


We slept fitfully that night in some army barracks. 
Early in the morning the pickup truck was waiting for us. I 
don't know how six people crowded into the back of that 
pickup truck complete with luggage, but we did. It was 
stifling and dusty riding back there but such an interesting 
trip. The little, dirt road wound around through a Firestone 
rubber plantation, the only road in the area the driver 
informed us. “How far is Monrovia?" someone asked. 


"Only about seventy-five miles as the crow flies." The 
driver loved to use that expression. He had picked it up 
from the G.I.'s. He had also picked up the worst foul 
language anyone covld speak. He was so proud of the English 
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he had learned; we just couldn't say anything to him but 
endured the two-hour trip, shuddering at every other word he 
spoke. 


We arrived in Monrovia, hot and tired and shaken to 
pieces, but at least we were part way to our destination. We 
should be able to find transportation out of here to Lagos. 
"Don't be too sure," some other missionaries told us. They 
had been waiting for six months and every freighter seemed to 
be going the wrong direction. Some had been in Monrovia for 
six months still waiting. 


We asked about lodging and were informed that there were 
no motels or hotels here but there was a Mission House that 
might be able to find room for us. We were hoping it 
wouldn't be like the hotel in New York City. It »wasn’t; it 
was far worse. For one thing it was so crowded. They gave 
us a mattress on the front porch and a curtain for privacy. 
The bathroom was an outhouse with a lock on the door. The 
key hung on a rusty nail in the hallway. 


Dinner in that place was an experience in itself. When 
the meal was ready, a bell was rung, and everyone converged 
on the dining room. But what was all the snorting and 
grunting outside the window? Oh no! The dining room 
overlooked the neighbor's pigpen. The odor was overpowering. 
No one seemed to mind very much. Possibly because the odor 
of the food matched the odor of the pigpen, each smell 
competing to outdo the other. We wondered what the red oil 
was that had meat floating in it, but we didn't dare ask. 


They all seemed to be a cheery bunch. Much of the talk 
at mealtime was about the mission work being done and who had 
come down with malaria and where to _ find the scarce 
commodities. They seemed to almost ignore the newcomers 
sitting at the table. Soon they smilingly turned to the six 
of us that had just arrived and said, “Now what are you doing 
in this God forsaken place?” 


Each one told his story, what religion he had, and where 
he was headed. It was our turn and Willard began telling the 
group where we were going and then he said, “We are 
Lutheran." 


There was a dead silence and then someone finally said, 
*That's nice.” 


The group went back to their talk. We discussed this 
all later between the two of us. "Why did they clam up when 
you said we were Lutherans?" I asked. 


"I don't know. Maybe Lutherans have a bad name in this 
country." We weren't that worried. We were sure we would 
only be here for a little while. When we would see the 
people, they would just smile at us and look away. There 
were meetings of all kinds, and no one asked us to join then. 
Finally we would just go for long walks and see the city. 
There wasn't much time to worry over all this. Everyone in 
the Mission House was coming down with dysentery. We were 
not immune. Whenever we ran for the key, it was gone. The 
bushes would just have to do. Willard seemed to recover 
first. He started making the rounds asking people how they 
were, and if he could get them anything. When the house 
began to get back to normal, we noticed a change in their 
attitude. Someone confessed they didn't know what Lutherans 
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believed and were afraid we would think they were not learned 
people. 


"You see, many of us just left our plows in the field 
and felt we were called to this place." 


"Yes, I understand what you are saying. You see we left 
our homes and families and felt we were called to this place 
too." 


Why did he always seem to find the right words to say. 
I had felt insulted at their treatment of us; he just 
patiently tried to figure out what bothered them. 


Three of us from the Mission House were going to the 
port of Lagos. We were the lucky ones. A freighter was 
leaving for Lagos in just a few days after our’ recovery from 
dysentery. We were still a little weak, but that would not 
keep us from that voyage. We had been in Monrovia only two 
weeks and that was two weeks’ too long. The day of our 
departure we awoke and could hardly wait until the little 
pickup truck arrived to take us to the dock. The driver 
informed us that there was no dock, and we would be rowed out 
to the ship in a mammy boat. Eight oarsmen can row you out 
over the surf to the ship out there. He was pointing to a 
ship anchored amile from shore. The trip out to the 
freighter was an experience we would never forget. They 
directed Willard, me, and the little Greek trader who was 
traveling with us to sit in the middle of the boat. They 
piled our baggage around us, the head oarsman gave a sharp 
command, the men leaped into the boat, and we were off. Over 
the wild, frothy surf they rowed, their strong arms keeping 
the boat steady and directed straight ahead. They chanted as 
they strained to keep the boat from turning sideways and 
being swamped. 


As we neared the freighter, the head. man gave us 
directions, "When we come alongside the freighter, you are to 
wait until the swell is up before you jump onto the little 
platform at the bottom of the ladder. One of the crew will 
grab you to keep you from falling in the drink." 


No one had to tell us what to do twice. We could see 
what would happen if our timing was wrong. When the swell 
was up, Willard jumped first and then it was my turn, I 
hesitated a little too long and had to wait for the next 
swell. Finally with shaky legs and heart pounding I made it. 
Now it was the little Greek's turn. He was so frightened and 
just couldn't do it. Finally they moved the boat closer, 
someone from the boat gave him a boost, and a member of the 
crew caught him by the arms, dragging him onto the platform. 
During that trip we saw the little man only twice, and he 
looked so sick each time. We are sure he did his’ trading in 
another part of the continent after that. 
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CHAPTER 4 
SIX HUNDRED FIFTY MILES IN A JEEP 


The week on the freighter was so restful. We actually 
had a cabin of our own and all the privacy we wanted. We 
needed that for what lay ahead. Lagos at last. We were to 
meet Bill Schweppe, superintendent of our mission 
headquarters in Lagos. Standing on the dock was a stocky man 
of medium build. We had never met him, but we had a 
Gescription from the Mission Board. This had to be Bill. He 
reached out and grabbed my husband's hand. 


*You must be Buck!” 


“And you must be Bill. This is Jenney. It's great to 
finally be here." 


Bill was to drive us to our headquarters at Obot Idim. 
We knew it would be a long trip, but with good roads anda 
nice car, it wouldn't be too bad. There were no good roads 
and no nice car. 


Bill took us shopping for the essentials that we would 
need for the trip. Since it was so soon after the war, there 
were very few things on the shelves in the stores. The only 
items we could find were flour, cubed sugar, kerosene, 
gasoline and -- of all things -- cans of celery anda few 
cans of pork and beans. We bought whatever we could find 
plus a lot of fruit and some locally baked bread. In one 
store we bought some Ginger Ale. Bill boiled some water at 
the hotel, and we filled jars with water and put a large 
quantity of drinking water in a Thermos with a spigot. 


"We have to drink boiled water from here on,” he 
informed us. 


Now we must go and pick up the prize, a new car to drive 
back to Obot Idim. I could visualize a nice, bright car and 
riding in comfort to the welcoming arms of our fellow 
missionaries. Always the dreamer, now reality. The car was 
a Jeep with few, if any, springs. It had two bucket seats in 
front and two fold-down seats in the back. There wasS a 
canvas cover to keep out the sun and rain. 


"We can sleep back here," he was telling us as he 
caressed the Jeep, eyes shining and bright. "We'll buy three 
cheap blankets and take turns driving and sleeping." 


I wondered if he meant me. Would I have to take a turn 
driving this machine? The gears looked so foreign, and the 
steering wheel was on the wrong side. What relief when he 
saw the look on my face and let me know nicely that the men 
would do the driving. 


We started early in the morning while it was cool. The 
scenery was beautiful. We knew we would love this country 
already. We drove and honked and drove and honked. Since 
cars were in the minority, we had to make way for everything 
else. It seemed there were bicycles and goats and people and 
dogs and children everywhere. 
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"Soon the driving will be easier," Bill said. "We will 
be out in the country." We had so many questions to ask this 
interesting man. He loved every inch of this country of 
Nigeria and everything in it. His enthusiasm was contagious. 
Driving all day at thirty-five miles an hour to break ina 
new car was tiring, so we stopped as soon as it was dark. 


"We'll just pull up here in this clearing and sleep 
until morning.” 


Around five in the morning, chaos! We had parked right 
by a stream where all the villagers came to get their water 
and have their baths. We were surrounded by inquisitive, 
friendly people. Every little child wanted to peek in and 
see who was in the Jeep. Someone stole one of the blankets 
and during the commotion, the spigot accidentally turned on 
our water keg. Our precious water had almost dripped away. 
We had another day to drive with just a little water for each 
of us. The Ginger Ale would have to help quench our thirst. 
We would wet some rags in a nearby stream and wrap the rag 
around the Ginger Ale and hold it out the window of the Jeep 
as we drove along. This would cool down the drink enough to 
make it palatable. 


We were to catch a ferry to cross the Niger River. Our 
driving was so slow that we missed one and had to wait four 
hours for another. When the ferry finally arrived, we 
wondered how they could put all those people standing along 
the bank anda bus and a truck and our little Jeep on that 
tiny ferry. They knew how to do it. We were wedged in so 
tightly with very little breathing space. I wanted to have a 
better view of the riverbank, but I didn't dare move from my 
spot. 


"Hang on, honey." Willard said. "We will soon reach 
the other bank." Willard was already trying to converse with 
some of the people standing near him. He kept asking Bill 
how he could say this or that. I could see right away that 
Bill and my husband would be the best of friends. 


We had missed the one ferry so we were going to be late 
arriving at Obot Idim. We could drive alittle faster now, 
but the road just twisted and turned and the bridges were one 
way with just planks to drive over. It was getting dark and 
Willard was driving. Suddenly right in the middle of one of 
those narrow bridges, we saw a little old man sitting. 
Willard slammed on the brakes and the car swayed and narrowly 
missed going over the side. The car just barely stopped in 
time. The man was still sitting there, inches from the front 
bumper. We got out to have a look and wondered why he didn't 
move. Just then the villagers came running out to rescue the 
old man, thanking us' for stopping in time. He was a mental 
case, and they had to care for him the only way they knew 
how. They slipped a rope around his waist and led him back 
to the village. There were no mental hospitals to care for 
those cases, so many times the villagers just tied the people 
to trees to keep them from hurting themselves or others. 


We were soon on our way again and now Bill was getting 
excited. “Wait until you see our compound and meet all those 
wonderful people waiting for us." 


When we pulled into Obot Idim, it was dark. People came 
running with lanterns, ran around the car feeling the fenders 
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and caressing the headlights, and whooping for joy -- not at 
our arrival, mind you, but at the sight of a new car. 


"Oh, the Baringers are here," someone said. The 
devotions that evening were so moving. People were giving 
thanks for a lovely car that would be used to spread the word 
of the Lord to larger areas and of course giving thanks for 
the safe arrival of the Baringers, too. 
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CHAPTER 5 
NUNG UDO 


We spent the first night with Lou and Helen Konz ina 
double house at Nung Udo. When we awoke that first morning, 
we felt like this must be a little bit of heaven. The birds 
were Singing, and the sun was” shining. We looked out our 
bedroom window to see five acres of mowed grass, tropical 
flowers, and palm trees everywhere. 


"Surely the Garden of Eden had looked much like this," 
we said. This was a cement block house with shuttered 
windows and so large and beautiful. 


"Do you suppose we will live in anything like this?" I 
asked Willard. 


"I really don't know where we are to live, Jenney. 
Wherever we go, I just know we are going to love it." 


The Nung Udo house had two separate wings for sleeping 
and bathrooms, no running water or electric lights; but, 
nevertheless, it was comfortable. We shared the same dining 
room and living room with Lou and Helen, They were 
delightful people. They had been in Nigeria about six months 
and would soon be moving to Eket. In the meantime we were 
learning so much from them, Helen helped me with the 
marketing and we interviewed different house » boys, and she 
would help me sort out who would be able to read recipes in 
English and where they trained. Finally I hired three boys, 
a cook, a steward, and a small boy. It always seemed strange 
to me that a small boy could be a full grown man just doing 
small jobs around the house. Lou was taking Willard out on 
the motorcycle, showing him where the different stations were 
that he would be caring for. This was a big Harley 
motorcycle, and once in awhile I would hop on for a ride 
behind my husband. He was a Slim one hundred thirty-five 
pounds and could barely hold the motorcycle up when I jumped 
on. “Just ease onto it," he would say patiently. 


"I wonder when we will get a car?" I asked Lou one day. 


“Well, the outstations are to get the cars first. They 
are the ones that need them the worst." Lou told us. "There 
is a car we can drive if we can get it started. It had been 
Dr. Nau's car. He was the first of our Lutheran missionaries 
in Nigeria. He was there before World War II, and so was the 
car.a 


Well, it looked like it. The car had no headlights and 
no doors. It wasS a stationwagon with wooden paneling. It 
was stored during the war, and the termites had eaten off the 
wooden doors. Lou and Willard somehow got the car started 
and tested the brakes’ but on closer inspection Willard said 
that perhaps we had better ride our bicycles. The car was 
held together with wires and ropes. Carl and Em Rusch, our 
closest missionaries, lived at Nung Udo. They were desperate 
for transportation and would drive this car on short runs. 
We would shudder when we saw them maneuver that car through 
herds of goats. 
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One afternoon Helen and I were getting things’ ready for 
the evening meal and waiting for Lou and Willard to return 
from a trek to another village. They had gone on the trusty 
motorcycle. We heard the motorcycle coming far down the 
little dirt road. 


"They seem to be coming so slow." I said. They were 
just easing the motorcycle into the compound when we saw the 
reason. They were carrying two little babies with them, 


"We had better work fast." Helen said, "These babies 
are in. bad shape." She was a nurse and she went to work on 
them, 


"Where did you find them, Willard?" I asked. 


"Lou and I heard something crying in the bush along a 
path, and we stopped to have a 1ook. These twins were 
stuffed in a water pot to be left to die." 


“Oh why? "? fiteried’. 


Lou and Helen explained to us that the heathen people 
believe twins are animals, and they are so afraid of them 
that they kill them. They feel there are evil spirits in 
then. "This is why we must get God's word to every village 
we can; then the killings will cease." 


Those poor little emaciated babies. They were so 
difficult to care for and just seemed to be half dead 
already. I thought they looked like two little old, dried-up 
men. Helen and I would take turns getting up during the 
night to feed them. It would take an hour to just get an 
ounce of milk down them, Then they both started getting 
diarrhea. 


"Oh, that smell is so awful I can hardly stand it." I 
told Helen. I picked up the smallest little guy and said, 
"You are a poor little guy, but Gee Whiz.” 


After that the little fellow was called Gee Whiz. We 
struggled with them for weeks; finally little Gee Whiz died. 
We found a nursing mother who was a Christian, and we paid 
her to feed the other’ twin. We learned later that he had 
died too. 


Lou and Helen were moving to Eket, and we would have 
this huge house all to ourselves. I have never seen such a 
large dining room. It was about thirty feet by twenty-five 
feet. Our little table and chairs sat right in the middle of 
that big room. The room just echoed when we talked. We 
often wished we had brought along some roller skates for a 
bit of recreation. 


While we were at Nung Udo, all our belongings arrived 
from the States in a lorry. We had shipped these things in 
September, 1945. It now was July, 1946, and they had just 
arrived. We had a ball opening all those boxes. The 
shipment included all our wedding presents -- no use to leave 
them at home. We might as well use them and enjoy them. 


"Now why did you bring along ten tubes of lipstick, 
Jenney?” 


"I guess I just wanted to make sure I looked half way 
decent out here in the tropics." I answered. 
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We had such fun fixing our first home. Many of the 
wedding presents we had shipped were broken or bent during 
shipping, but we put everything out, and I made curtains for 
the windows and covered cushions for the chairs the Mission 
Board provided. We bought a woven raffia grass rug for the 
living room and two pressure lamps or Tilley lamps. This 
house seemed like a palace to us. 


I should have been busy learning some communication 
skills, but my head was in the clouds. I soon learned how 
confused things can get. I had hired a rather strange cook 
who had been trained by Europeans. He could cook quite well, 
but I didn't realize how superstitious he was. Since eggs 
were so plentiful, I decided to have him fix eggs in some way 
for the evening meal. 


"Can you fix deviled eggs?" I asked. 


He opened his eyes wide and the whites of his eyes 
bulged out as he stepped back a step or two in fright. 


"I mean stuffed eggs,” I quickly said. I realized I 
should have been finding the Efik words for some of these 
things to clarify an issue. In trying to communicate with my 
small boy, I again encountered difficulty. He seemed to know 
some English so I asked him one evening, after supper, to 
bring some toothpicks. I thought he looked a little puzzled 
so I tried to clarify things by saying, “You know, a pick for 
teeth.” 


"Oh, yes, madam," he said. He was gone for quite awhile 
and soon he came struggling in the back door with a rake, 
shovel, and hoe. 
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CHAPTER 6 
IKOT IBIOK 


It was October, 1946, when we were given our first 
permanent assignment to an outstation. Konzes had moved from 
Nung Udo to the Eket district where we were going. They had 
volunteered to move to Ikot Ibritam, to a dangerous area. 
Killings were taking place with humans using the claws of 
leopards. We were thrilled to be given an outstation and 
didn't much care what kind of house we would be living in. 
We knew it would be a mud house andthe _ local villagers 
usually built tthe house for the missionaries. So much 
depended on how good that particular village was at putting 
up a good building. We found the house was well built and 
the location lovely. The house was built on five acres of 
land that had been cleared of all underbrush but all the 
beautiful trees were standing. At the back of the five acres 
the land sloped gently and on this gentle slope they had 
built this mud house. 


The house was mud and dusted over with a whitish clay to 
improve the appearance. It had a roof of woven palm fronds, 
and the mats were tied down and anchored with bamboo so the 
winds would not lift the mats. The floor was cement, and the 
windows and doors were shutters that had been made by a local 
Carpenter. The center of the house was the living and dining 
area with four doors from this central area leading to the 
four other rooms in the house. One room we’ used for our 
bedroom, and it had a bath of sorts adjoining it. One room 
we used for Willard's study, and the other room for a 
bookstore we operated for the villagers. The fourth room was 
a pantry with a storeroom attached to it. We had shelves in 
the pantry and a crude table and, wonder of wonders, a 
kerosene refrigerator. The Mission Board felt the 
refrigerators were essential to the health of the 
missionaries. The bathroom was primitive, indeed. It hada 
Stand with a basin and a pitcher for water. In one corner of 
the bathroom was a wooden chair with a carry-out pot. We 
took our baths in a large metal tub that was stored and 
carried in and out each evening for those necessary baths. 
The water for the baths was heated on the wood-burning stove 
in the tiny cookhouse or kitchen. A runway led from the 
house to the kitchen. 


The nicest part of the house was the large veranda that 
encircled the house. At the back of the house, off the 
central living area, the veranda jutted out to form a lovely 
covered porch. Wie used that porch so much to feel the cool 
breezes and be sheltered from the hot tropical sun. It was 
the only place you could find enough light during the day to 
sew or read. We would light the Tilley lamps after dark 
while we were inside; but they were too hot to sit very close 
to and read or sew, so we had to do all these things during 
the daylight hours. 

We had such fun making that house a_ home. I made 
curtains for'all those little windows and used the brightest, 
most cheerful prints and colors I could find to brighten up 
the interior. It was easy to hang things on those mud walls. 
Just hammer a nail into them anywhere, but make sure you 
close your eyes when you do it. Bits of clay would fall into 
my face and sometimes such a_ large chunk of mud would fall 
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off that I would try and stuff it back into the wall so we 
wouldn't have a gaping hole. Willard would always question 
why I wanted to hang so many calendars, posters, and whatnots 
on the walls, but he patiently endured all this and finally 
gave up and turned me loose. 


He had an exasperating job to do just now. We had 
bought an old battery-operated light plant froma farmer in 
the States and from the shipping it was in bad shape. 
Willard spent days working on it, trying to get it started. 
He would get it working for just a minute and then it would 
shut off. The villagers were curious. They would hear the 
sound of the plant and come running to find out what the new 
Etubom was doing. The longer he worked, the larger’ the 
audience. The people had never seen anything like this. 
When he would get it started for just a minute, they would 
cheer and laugh; and when it would stop running, they would 
look sadly over his shoulders while he tried again. Finally 
he gave up and waited for amore mechanically-inclined 
missionary to help him. When Paul Anderson and Willard had 
it running for an hour at atime, the whole village was 
whooping and_ shouting. That, light ,plant hwould be a 
frustration for Willard for the next three years. 


"I should have had a course in mechanics before I came 
to this country,” he would say many time. 


It was not only the light plant that he needed. to know 
how to operate. There wWas also the hassle of keeping our 
little Jeep running. Yiany mornings I heard the familiar 
words when my husband was trying to get the Jeep started. 
"Asuquo, Sunday, Enoch Motor Car." Yes, it had to be pushed 
more mornings than it started with the starter. He was 
always embarrassed when he had to send for the mechanic from 
Obot Idim to help him with the Jeep. It was a thirty-mile 
trip over bad roads that the mechanic had to travel. 


I had hired a new cook, called Asuguo; he was’ such an 
improvement over the other cook. Asuquo could read the 
receipes from my cookbook and turn out some beautiful cakes, 
cookies, and pies. His bread-making was the envy of the 
other mission families. We could not find yeast to make our 
bread and he used palm wine. That bread was a little 
gray-looking but tasted so good. It was a puzzle to me that 
he could even bake a decent loaf of bread on that little 
wood-burning stove. Since the firebox was at one side of the 
oven, nothing seemed to be able to bake properly on the 
bottom. He would remove the bread from the pans after it was 
quite well done and turn the bread over to brown the bottom 
and make sure it was baked through. He would also bake all 
these wonderful cakes from scratch. First, before any baking 
could be done, he had to lift out all the weevils. This 
flour was shipped from England and goodness knows how long it 
had been on the way. The sugar was cubed and had to be 
mashed before cooking anything. The only milk was canned 
milk or powdered milk. Asuquo even learned how to make 
cottage cheese from powdered milk. Ice cream was something 
we would be so hungry for. He would cook up a_ custard, beat 
in some canned milk, partially freeze this, and then remove 
it from the tray, beat it, and repeat this until finally he 
would let it freeze to the right consistency. We had to give 
him some time off now and then to visit his wife and 
children, and when he was gone, I really struggled. Finally 
I gave up and had Asuquo train the steward to do some cooking 
when he was gone. There really was plenty for me to do just 
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sewing and writing letters and helping with the bookstore and 
teaching a class for young women in the village. I was also 
busy as usual landscaping the five acres of our compound, 


Keeping house in a mud house was something quite 
different than I had experienced before. The steward swept 
the house with a small broom with no handle. To keep the 
dust down we scrubbed the cement floors every few days, and 
to keep the musty smell from the house we aired everything in 
the sun every few weeks. Every book had to be taken out from 
Willard's study and sunned for a few hours, and all our 
winter clothing that we had brought along from the States had 
to be aired too. I asked Sunday one day why we couldn't get 
rid of all those lizards running around on our roof and 
hanging onto all the walls in the house. 


"Oh, no, Mma." He said. “We must have those lizards to 
consume the mosquitoes and bugs." I could see I would have 
to just put up with them, but I would not put up with those 
big spiders that made their nests and webs above the wash 
stand in the bathroom. I knew they were not poisonous 
spiders, but I had never’ seen any that big. I waged war 
against those spiders for a solid year and finally gave up 
and learned to ignore then. We had struck a truce; they 
would build their nest and weave their webs higher up in the 
rafters, and I no longer would hunt them down with my trusty 
broom. 


We sang the following little ditty in humorous 
submission to our surroundings: 


We would like you to come, 
And to visit us here, 

Just bring your own bed, 

And your chop and your beer. 


We've plenty of spiders, 
And rats and some mice. 
We love them so much, 
That we keep them on ice. 


How happy we are, 

When we crawl into bed. 

The mosquitoes come buzzing, 
Around at our heads. 


A gay little cockroach, 
So void of all fear, 
Crawls out of our pillow, 
And into our ear. 


You will find us in Eket, 
As brave as can be. 

We live in a mud house, 
Beneath a palm tree. 
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CHAPTER 7 
IBIBIOS 


We were getting acquainted with our village people and 
learning more about their customs. Our Lutheran church had 
worked among the Ibibio people since early 1935, but the Eket 
district in which we were living had been an isolated area 
and any real outreach had taken place only a few years before 
we moved there. The Eket district was not a favorite place 
for white people to live. The only road of any type 
connecting Eket with the rest of Nigeria ended at the little 
village of Eket on the Oua Ibo River. Two English District 
officers had committed suicide because of the isolation and 
loneliness. Willard and I had each other for companionship, 
and we were finding the people in the little village of Ikot 
Ibiok delightful. 


Our little congregation in the village was growing, and 
now they wanted a school. Willard was helping them get this 
Started, and he also felt they needed some type of vocational 
school for the young men. He sent off a few letters to the 
States asking some of our good Christian brethren, who had 
offered some help, for some tools and money to get this 
program started. He also was scouting the area to find other 
villages which had not yet heard about our Lord and Savior. 


"Some of these villages are so isolated that no one 
knows they are there," he would say after returning froma 
scouting expedition. "We must get the word of the Lord to 
these places as soon as possible." His sermons were printed 
in the Efik language and sent to isolated villages and read 
to the people by any young man who could read. Some of the 
villages could be reached only by bicycle and some of the 
villages were far up the Qua Ibo River so he would take a 
canoe and be paddled up the river by a few Ibibios. Willard 
would take a lunch along and a thermos of water and be gone 
most of the day. 


One day Willard invited me to go along on one of his 
all-day excursions. "I found this village of fishermen right 
on the ocean front, and I want you to meet them. LS 
unbelievable, but we are just ten miles from the ocean as the 
crow flies. That is the pounding of the surf that we have 
been hearing on a windy day," he was telling me. “A taw lls 
take us a half day to get there, so we will take along plenty 
of supplies.” 


It was a difficult place to reach. We drove our Jeep as 
far aS we could andthen rode our bicycles until the path 
ended at a swamp. A canoe was waiting for us in which we 
were paddled through a large swamp for an hour. Monkeys 
followed our canoe and scolded and chattered at us all the 
way. On the other side of the swamp, we walked the rest of 
the way. The whole area had heard that awhite Etubom and 
his Mma were coming for a visit and hundreds of people were 
following us, laughing, talking, and slapping their sides, 
and some were even rolling on the ground with laughter. I 
asked the interpreter what was so funny? 


"viell," he said, "You are the first white woman they 
have seen, They have seen white men, but they think you are 
so strange-looking with your soft hair, the red lips, and 
your unusual clothes.” 
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Willard began to laugh, “I knew you should not have 
brought all that lipstick to Africa.” 


We finally reached the little new building that was 
being used for the first Lutheran church in the area. What a 
welcome the people gave me! They knew I was coming with 
their beloved Etubom and had prepared coconuts for us, and 
the little children of the congregation were dancing and 
Singing. A drummer was beating his drum and the _ whole 
congregation was dancing in the warm sand, laughing and 
shouting. When my Etubom announced to them that his Mma was 
expecting a baby, they all clapped and shouted and sang. 
What delightful people these fishermen and their families 
were! Finally we headed for the ocean and had our lunch, 
swam, and played in the surf. The day had been exhausting, 
but I had learned something. My Etubom was loved by these 
people. They knew he cared for their souls. 


The African women in the villages in the area where we 
lived were fascinated by all my preparations for our expected 
baby. They were so full of questions about why I was doing 
this or that. I decided it was a good time to start a class 
on Child Care and Hygiene in the village of Ikot Ibiok. I 
scheduled the classes for just one morning a week and only 
for an hour, The women of the villages do the farming and 
one morning would be all the time they could spare. This was 
my first experience teaching anything like this, and I really 
had some grand ideas as to what I would accomplish. I just 
imagined that after our six weeks' course, all these young 
mothers would be boiling the babies" water, diapering their 
babies, and keeping their homes and compounds sparkling 
clean, with not a germ in sight. The first few weeks the 
mothers were so attentive and hung on every word I said. I 
showed them how to make a simple little sac garment for a new 
baby and how to make some receiving blankets to wrap the 
babies in on a_ cool night. They caught on to this very 
quickly and their nimble fingers flew and when word got out 
what we were doing, we had dozens more joining the class. If 
I had just had them go on with the practical things, I would 
have been all right. I launched out into the hygiene and the 
battle against germs too soon. My teaching began to cause a 
lot of laughter in the village. My interpreter told me the 
reason so many were dropping out was they thought the subject 
of germs was so strange. The people had lived and died in 
this area for centuries, and no-one had mentioned germs as 
far back as they could remember. Myo £irst (vetfortsasat 
teaching were frustrating, but I knew all my teaching efforts 
would be on the practical side from now on. 


My first feeble efforts at teaching seemed to draw me 
Closer to the women in the village. At least it seemed to 
accomplish something. We were communicating with each other 
more and more. One evening while walking through the 
village, a woman approached me and asked me to come and visit 
her compound. It is only a short walk I was assured. Their 
short walks can be a half mile or more. We entered her 
compound through an opening in a bamboo fence. You must pass 
through the husband's house first before you reach the 
courtyard where his two, three, or four wives’ live. We had 
to stop and greet the husband and then we walked on into the 
courtyard. The first wife of the husband was much older than 
the rest. I was introduced to her and told this -was my 
namesake. She had been named Jenney by her parents, and she 
did not know of any other woman named Jenney in all of Ibibio 
land. She was so glad to meet me and wept a_ few tears. I 
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was touched by her feelings and soon we were to become 
friends. I was welcome in her compound at any time and she 
in mine. She would pass my house on her way to market with 
her load on her head and call out each time she would pass, 
"Makumo, Jenney," meaning "Hello, Jenney." 


Willard and I opened up a small-.bookstore in our spare 
room. We had an outSide door put onto that room so we would 
still have the privacy of our home. We stocked just simple 
things like pencils and tablets for school children, some of 
our hymnals in the Efik language, and also Bibles. 


One item we always carried was aspirins. The Africans 
were not immune to headaches and this was a_ popular item. 
The aspirins came a dozen to avial with a_ small cork 
Stopper. One day our little pet monkey, Chee Chee, got loose 
and, while we were having lunch and the bookstore was 
unattended, jumped through the open window and grabbed a half 
dozen vials of aspirin and consumed them all. We thought the 
monkey would expire immediately, but instead that ornery 
little monkey just slept for three days. 


Much of our time was spent driving wounded or _ sick 
people from the surrounding area to the hospital thirty miles 
away. The only transportation to this hospital, operated by 
the Methodists, was by bicycle or the occasional lorry. In 
emergencies our Jeep was the only means to get there. 
Sometimes those emergencies were weeks apart and then again 
every other day. Usually it was a hunting accident, a deep 
machete wound, or a woman that had been in labor for at least 
two days and could not deliver. We would plead with the 
women to come sooner for help’ since so few babies could be 
saved after such a long labor. The women would lay in the 
back of the Jeep while we bounced over those rough roads and 
would not even moan. It almost seemed they were’ resigned to 
so much pain and suffering. 


"We need a hospital inthis area so badly." Willard 
kept saying. "So many lives could be saved if we didn't have 
that thirty-mile run. If the hospital was located five miles 
from here on the Qua Ibo River, the people in the fishing 
villages could reach it with their canoes." Our mission 
staff was doing a lot of talking and planning, and trying to 
persuade the Mission Board at home that the hospital was 
vital. The missionaries were solidly united on where the 
hospital should be built. So many letters and telegrams were 
flying back and forth between our mission headquarters at 
Obot Idim and the Mission Board in St. Louis. The British 
government finally heard of what we were planning or trying 
to get off the ground, and they were enthusiastically 
involved now. The British government realized the need and 
how Eket had been neglected and now the government was 
offering some financial assistance. We were soon to have 
that hospital. The land for the hospital was purchased and 
soon construction would start. The hospital would indeed be 
right on the riverbank and within reach of the river 
villagers. 


"When that hospital is built, Jenney, you and I are 
going to dance in the village." 


"I wish it were built already." I sighed. “Our baby is 
due in just a few weeks, and I have to go all the way to the 


government hospital in Calabar to have it." 
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CHAPTER 8 
KAREN 


It was 1948 and at long last we were going to have a 
baby of our own. We had experienced some agonizing years. I 
had two disappointing miscarriages between the twins and this 
pregnancy. We wanted a baby so badly. I saw the tender 
looks Willard gave little children; he loved them. We were 
counting the days now. I would leave for Calabar and stay 
with some British friends we had met a few months ago, 
Muriel and George Robinson invited me to come to Calabar two 
weeks before the baby was due to make sure I was there on 
time. The British District officer in our area, Peter Cobb, 
and his wife Mary had introduced us to the Robinsons. Mary 
had stayed with them when her son John was born. 


I had my bags packed and was all ready. I took one last 
look around the baby's room and knew everything was ready. A 
local carpenter had made a baby bed and Bassey Jimmy, the 
small boy, had woven a tiny basket. I would take the basket 
along and bring the baby home in it. We drove to Oron, a 
thirty-mile trip, and caught a ferry on the Calabar River to 
take us to Calabar. Vie had decided on the government 
hospital in Calabar since the Methodist hospital did not have 
room to care for white mothers. I didn't want to be ina 
large, noisy ward. We both were excited on this trip. 


"You know when we return, we will be carrying a little 
bundle home with us." I said. 


The two weeks' stay at the Robinsons passed quite 
rapidly. Willard had to get back to work, so he just stayed 
overnight and when my labor started, I was to send hima 
telegram. At long last my labor had started. 


"Oh, I am so happy to be in labor." I kept telling 
anyone in the hospital who would listen to me. I wanted to 
walk around and around that open air porch of the hospital to 
hurry things along. Soon I found out why everyone gave me 
those looks for being so eager for labor pains. 


"Now sit in this nice warm bath, and it will help you 
relax," an African nurse was saying. "We have antiseptic in 
the water, no danger of infection.” I had never heard of 
this bath while in labor but in I _ went. Oh, that did feel 
good. The nurse was charming. I learned her name was 
Comfort, and her parents could not read or write but made 
Sure she was educated. I really couldn't concentrate on her 
for very long. The pains were more intense. 


"Are you Sure you sent that telegram to my husband?" I 
kept asking Comfort. "If he gets the afternoon ferry, he 
could possibly make it before this baby is born." 


"We had better wheel you into the delivery room." 
Comfort was saying. "Six hours of labor isn't bad for a 
first child, especially someone as small as you." It 
certainly didn't seem like short labor to me. The doctor had 
arrived and the bearing down pains were fierce; push it did. 


"It's a girl, a little one but all there and beautiful,” 
the doctor said. "We'll clean her up and let you hold her. 
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She is very small, 4 lbs. 7 ounces. Are you sure you were 
not a month early?" 


"Oh no, I'm sure." I answered. 


"She does behave like a full-term baby. Strange she 
should be so small.” 


I didn't care. She was everything I had always wanted. 
What a beautiful baby she was, pink and alert and already 
trying to suck. "There is the ferryboat whistle." I cried. 
"Just when his baby arrived. Wait until Willard sees this 
little daughter of his." 


Willard came running in the hospital puffing and 
panting; he had run from the ferry dock up the hill to the 
hospital. Such carrying on. I wondered if all new parents 
did such silly laughing, giggling, and feeling the baby and 
just looking long and lovingly at their newborn infant. 


Willard could only stay a day or two as there was too 
much work waiting for him, Since those were the days when 
mothers had to stay in the hospital ten days, he would return 
in a week. He tore himself away from us and headed for home. 


The baby seemed to progress so well for a couple of 
days, sucking so well and my milk supply seemed ample. One 
afternoon she began to whimper and would not nurse. “Maybe 
she is bundled too tightly. It's so warm today, and she 
seems to feel so warm," I told the nurse. We tried to cool 
her down, but that did not help much. 


"TI had better call the doctor to check her out." 
Comfort said. The doctor examined her and informed me that 
she was running a temperature. : 


“Something is wrong here,” he said. "We'll take her for 
some tests. I think we should send a telegram to your 
husband, He should be here." I wondered why he was saying 
this since she only had a little temperature. 


Willard caught the first ferry he could get; he arrived 
tired and worried. "I just talked to the doctor before I 
came up to see you. Our little Karen is a sick baby. Karen 
has malaria parasites all through her bloodstream." 


"But I never had malaria when I was carrying her, and I 
took my Atabrine so faithfully," I said. 


"Jenney, I am going to baptize her now; she is gravely 
Paes 


"Oh please, Lord, make our baby well," we prayed. "We 
have waited for her for such a long time; you can perform any 
miracle; you can make her well." 


No matter what the doctor and nurse did to help Karen 
she grew steadily weaker and the fever raged on. Her cries 
now were just a whimper, and Willard and I listened, watched 
and prayed all through the next day. The Lord wanted Karen 
to be with Him, and she left us to be with her Lord. Oh, the 
tears and the agony. We clung to each other for such a long 
time. 
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"I will have to charter a barge to take Karen back to 
Obot Idim for burial. After the burial, I will come straight 
back on the same barge so I should be back here within 
twenty-four hours." Willard was telling me all the plans. I 
knew it had to be that way. The doctor would not let me 
travel yet. We put little Karen in the basket we had brought 
with us to Calabar, and she and Willard started their journey 
back to Obot Idim. 


I just wanted to sleep and block out all that was 
happening. It was late the next night when I heard Willard's 
voice in the hall asking if I was’ still asleep. Now the 
tears flowed; he cried like I had never seen him cry before. 
The absolute agony of the trip, alone on the barge for so 
many hours with his little infant daughter, the loss of his 
Karen, the worry over my mental health, the terrible 
tiredness. 


“We had her for such a short time," I sobbed. "We will 
see her again one day." 


Bill Schweppe had a beautiful service for Karen. I must 
tell you all about sit. Bill preached the sermon and Lorna 
Stahlke played the organ. Everyone from the outstations was 
there. I don't know how they got word to them so soon. They 
must have sent runners to every station. Edna Stade was so 
upset. She had not been able to have children, and_ she was 
so happy for us. She wept and wept. A corner of the Obot 
Idim compound was set aside for a graveyard, and our Karen 
was the first to be buried there. She was not to be the 
last. 


The doctor released me from the hospital, and we headed 
back to Eket. The ferry ride didn't interest us as it always 
did. The thirty-mile trip from Oron to Eket was driven in 
Silence. We both felt the awful ache from losing a little 
one. The houseboys were waiting to greet us when we drove 
up. Oh, Mma and Etubom, they kept saying, "Mbomo, Mbomo.” 
They were saying, we are sorry, so sorry. I knew they had 
looked forward to a little white baby in the house; in fact 
the whole village of Ikot Ibiok was waiting for us to return 
with our little white peculiar-looking baby. 


"They are watching our reaction to our’ sorrow, Jenney. 
We will have to do some witnessing just now." I let the 
tears flow. The houseboys scurried around so quiet, 


"Is there anything you want us to do?" they kept asking. 
Asuquo kept cooking my favorite meals. 


Willard kept saying, "Let's go for a walk." I felt so 
listless; nothing seemed to interest me. 


One day I heard aloud clapping of hands at my front 
Goor. The Africans clap instead of knock. Something was 
wrong. There stood a headman from one of our’ churches 
holding a little, shriveled baby in his arms. 


"This is a surviving twin. Can you take care of it and 
make it well? The mother died and no one wishes to feed it." 


I hesitated for just a minute; could I hold this baby 
and take care of it so soon after losing my own. I. knew I 
must. Willard was delighted that I had something to think 
about and look after. I knew I should not take care of the 
baby as if it were my own. The baby had to survive in its 
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own environment, but I would give it all the good care I 
could. We found alittle room in the boys' quarters and 
fixed it up. A young girl from the village agreed to come 
and take care of little Akpan. I prepared the bottles and 
gave the baths, and I was’ sorely tempted to put diapers on 
him, The African babies do not wear diapers, and I knew it 
would be best to follow their custom. It was a_ busy time. 
Akpan was hard to feed. We would press down his tongue and 
slip the nipple in and wait patiently for him to _ begin 
sucking. Since he was a twin, we felt he probably had been 
born early. Little Akpan began to gain weight, and we went 
scouting out the village to find a Christian mother who would 
feed Akpan. We finally found Adiaha Samuel, such a willing, 
loving, caring person. I was to use her many times in the 
next year. 


One evening Willard and I were walking in the village, 
and we both sensed a different feeling among the villagers. 
We were being treated with more openness and genuine 
affection. Each evening when we. strolled through the 
village, it was more apparent that they were not just curious 
and staring anymore but warmly greeting us and interested in 
talking to us. 


“Maybe they are just getting better acquainted with us." 
I said. 


"We have been here for two years.” Willard remarked. 
“I ‘dont *"think that "s" it, Even the Chiefs in the village 
seem so receptive to some of my ideas now. They need a 
better water supply and for the past year they would not 
listen to me. Now they are all ears." 


One evening during one of our strolls an old woman 
stopped us and using an interpreter she said, “Etubom and 
Mma, you have had sorrow just like us. I lost many babies 
and so has every woman in this village. How is it that you 
both look so happy when you are childless?" 


"you see," Willard answered her, “we have a_ loving God 
in heaven who cares’ for us, and He promises He will never 
leave us nor forsake us. Whatever is God's will for us we 
will accept and praise Him always." 


The old woman hugged us both and turned and walked away. 
We saw her talking to the other women in the village and 
repeating what had been said. It seemed from then on the 
church was overflowing on Sunday mornings. All the village 
wanted to hear about this loving and caring God who looks 
after His people. How different from the Ju Ju God that was 
worshiped in these parts of Nigeria. They were so afraid of 
this Ju Ju; they had to sacrifice to it to appease it. What 
a contrast to our God. 


Another marvelous thing happened from the death of 
Karen. British doctors wondered why so many African babies 
died so soon after birth. Most doctors just assumed it was 
the lack of prenatal care, a poor diet, and the environment. 
The British doctor who had taken care of me and tested Karen 
was busy doing a lot of research. This was the first case he 
had seen of parasites in the bloodstream of a newborn infant. 
Since I had never had malaria and had taken my Atabrine 
regularly, I must have been a carrier. The parasites could 
be transmitted to the bloodstream of the unborn infant. He 
waS now administering large doses of anti-malaria drugs to 
every expectant mother two weeks before the baby was due. 
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CHAPTER 9 
THE HARVEST IS RIPE 


The harvest was ripe but the laborers were few. Le 
seemed the Mission Board could not send out enough 
missionaries. Most villages wanted a church and then a 


school. As fast as a missionary could establish a preaching 
Station and send in a religious teacher, another village 
would come pleading. We were training as many religious 
teachers as we could at our training school in Abakachi. 
There were never enough. A missionary had only so many hours 
a Gay and just so much energy so he would have to depend on 
his religious teachers to share a large load of the work. 
This was the year 1948, and every missionary was aware of the 
tremendous outpouring of the Holy Spirit in Nigeria in these 
years. There waS an urgency in their work. Nigeria was 
moving toward becoming an independent nation. This was 
discussed at every meeting. We have only ten years at the 
most to carry on mission work as we are doing now. In these 
ten years we must train pastors and teachers as fast as we 
can. 


A seminary would be opened at Obot Idim in the next year 
Or so. The interpreters that had worked with the 
missionaries would be in the first class at the new seminary. 
These men had received wonderful, practical training and had 
interpreted God's word so often. They were a dedicated group 
of men. Our interpreter, Thomas Ufot, would be leaving us to 
start his training. It was of the utmost importance to have 
a good, dependable interpreter. We had grown to love Thomas. 
My husband and Thomas’ had shared so much these past’ few 
years. 


Sometimes it was so obvious how the Holy Spirit was 
working in this land. One experience Willard and Thomas will 
never forget. The Chief in an isolated village would not let 
my husband come in to start a preaching station. He tried 
everything, pleading, coaxing, and promising a school ata 
later date, but to no avail. If the big Chief said you could 
not come into his village, you could not go. 


One afternoon during the height of the rainy season in 
June, a runner arrived from the Chief's village. The runner 
was wet, tired, and frantic with fear. Thomas had been in 
the office with my husband planning their next day's trip. 
He had a difficult time interpreting the dialect of the 
runner. Finally Thomas was able to figure out that the Chief 
of the village was dying from a hunting accident. 


" The Chief asks you to come with your motor and carry 
him to the hospital. It would be better if you would not 
go,” Thomas was saying. "This is a heathen village, Etubom, 
and if you were to carry the Chief in your motor and he 
should die on the way, the Chief's men would kill you." 


"We don't have a choice," Willard was saying. "We must 
go and help the Chief, if we can." 


Thomas and Sunday filled the tank of the Jeep with 
petrol for the long trip. All the houseboys were helping get 
the Jeep ready by folding down the back seats and laying a 
mat on the floor; their faces were so worried. Thomas sat in 
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the seat by my husband, and the runner climbed in the back. 
The village was in such an isolated area that no- roads had 
been built yet. Willard drove the Jeep over a well-beaten 
path until he could no longer get through the underbrush. He 
found a place to turn the Jeep around. The Chief's guards 
were waiting at the end of the path with their Chief on a 
makeshift stretcher. Gently they eased him onto the floor of 
the Jeep. The two guards climbed in the back, sitting 
directly behind Thomas and my husband. Willard drove the 
Jeep as carefully as he could over the muddy path. Finally 
they reached the Methodist Hospital. It would be a 
thirty-mile trip, and so far they had not heard a moan or 
groan from the Chief. He was inspected regularly by the two 
guards for signs of life. 


"We must pray the good Lord will spare this Chief," 
Willard told Thomas. "He has not heard yet the saving Gospel 
of Jesus Christ." . 


"I am so frightened." Thomas said. "These two guards 
keep breathing down my neck. I don't know how to communicate 
with them very well." At long last they finally reached the 
hospital. The guards stayed right by their Chief's side as 
he was carried from the Jeep to the hospital. 


"At least he didn't die while he was in our care." 
Thomas said. 


Two tired and weary men drove through the rain most of 
the night to the safety of their homes. We had no way of 
knowing what happened to the Chief. Weeks went by, and one 
day a runner from the Chief's village arrived with a message 
for Etubom. 


"You are to come to my village on the first day of next 
week to tell us about your white man's’ God. I will 
personally see that every man, woman, and child comes to hear 
about this God that makes you care about me, the Chief of the 
village. I will beat the drum calling the people to come 
myself. Here is a dash (meaning a gift) of two chickens, 
some yams, and bananas." 


Another preaching station had been established. Another 
group of people would hear about God's saving Grace. 


A group of Chiefs in another’ remote village were also 
resisting our efforts to come into their village. Again my 
husband's pleading did not change the minds of the Chiefs. 
Willard had spent so much time and effort trying to talk to 
them that it made the Chiefs angry. One afternoon, right 
after lunch, we heard a commotion in the village. Our 
houseboys ran to see what was going on. Sunday came running 
back to the house, breathless and pale. 


"Quick, Etubom. Three angry Chiefs are coming up the 
hillside to see you; you had better run." 


Willard sprang into action. "Sunday, bring the best 
easy chairs to my study. Asuquo, get two bottles of our best 
wine and our long stemmed goblets. Bassey Jimmy, run and get 
Thomas. And you, Jenney, must go into the bedroom and hide. 
You know the Chiefs do not like women listening to their 
business." 


"But they might kill you." I cried. 
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"Nonsense, they are just angry because they do not want 
our God to change the villagers' lives. They are listening 
to the devil now. The word of God will change all that." 


I heard the interpreter trying to talk to them and 
trying to get them to sit down and have a little drink. 
Arguing was called palaver. Well this was palaver all right! 
The voices were so loud and angry. It seemed hours that 
their voices went on and on. Soon I heard the clink of 
glasses, and then Willard sent out for more wine. The voices 
were softer now, mostly my husband talking. Finally I heard 
the shuffling of bare feet, and I peeked out to see three big 
Chiefs weaving their way down our hill to the village and to 
their canoes. I hoped they would be sober by the time they 
reached their canoes. 


"you frat; “Willard,” I said. "You gave them too much 
wine so they would be mellow and agree to let you establish a 
preaching station there." He looked a little sheepish. 


"I pray the good Lord will forgive me Por), -tEnis 
unorthodox way of spreading His Word." 


It seemed new churches were added every month or so. 
Willard had started out here in Ikot Idiok, the Eket 
District, with just ten churches, and now there were thirty. 
He would try and make two churches for services every Sunday. 
He would plan his Sundays so the two churches where he was to 
visit and preach were fairly close together. The other 
churches would have a_ religious teacher or someone read his 
sermons to the people in their language. I tried to go along 
to as many places as I could. Since we did not as yet have a 
baby of our own, it was fairly easy to sit through two 
services. We usually arrived at the first church by eight in 
the morning. 


The churches were made of mud and sticks with a smooth 
mud floor. The roof was made of the same woven mats that 
were on our house, Inside the building were crude benches 
made by a local carpenter. The altar was sometimes mud or if 
the people had enough money, the altar would be a_ table with 
a nice white cloth covering it. Usually someone picked some 
fresh flowers and put them in a vase of sorts, possibly an 
empty tin can. Each church had a lectern, again made by a 
local carpenter. 


Before the service started the religious teacher or, if 
the church had a _ school, one of the teachers would beat a 
drum or ring a bell. Willard usually arrived a_ few minutes 
before to set up his communion set and put a cross on the 
altar. 


It was always so interesting to sit and watch the people 
come into the building. The women seemed to sit on one side 
with the children and the headmen or elders sat close to the 
front of the church. Most of the women, if they were older, 
wore loincloths with a blousy top anda scarf around their 
heads. If they were younger, they would wear a simple, white 
dress and a head-scarf wrapped around their heads, too. The 
men wore loincloths and a shirt hanging out, and if they were 
young, they would wear short pants and a shirt. Clothes were 
expensive, and they had little money to buy them so the 
babies wore practically nothing, just a little top that 
covered three-quarters of their bodies. 
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The people always greeted uS warmly when they arrived. 
They usually wandered in at a leisurely pace with their 
hymnals, or if they were fortunate enough to have a Bible, 
they would carry that. Sometimes the family dog would come 
along and curl up at the feet of one of the children. 


The service would begin with a hymn from their Efik 
hymnal. It always amazed me that they could sing so well 
without any training of any kind. The teacher would give the 
people the pitch and lustily they would sing those hymns. 
The only difficulty with this was that some of the teachers 
were tone deaf or gave the pitch in a high falsetto. I would 
look over at my husband and could see him visibly cringe when 
this would happen, 


The congregation followed the same Liturgy that we do 
here in the States. We had the scripture readings and then 
the sermon. Thomas would do the interpreting for my husband 
for the sermons. The sermons would be twice as_ long this 
way, but there was no possibility of being misunderstood. 
After the sermon the people would usually be a little 
restless. While the offering was taken, they would wander in 
and out. 


The offerings were the interesting thing to watch. At 
times money waS scarce and the people wanted to give 
something so they would bring along some palm kernels, a 
chicken with its legs tied, or some eggs. I used to pity the 
poor headman when he was taking up the offerings if he wasn't 
watching when money would be dropped in the basket on the 
eggs. More than once there would be a broken egg dripping 
from the basket. 


After the offering there was always baptism. It was 
such a moving thing to see a line of twenty people waiting to 
be baptized. The bowl for baptism would run dry, and someone 
would have to refill it again and again. The Holy Spirit was 
truly working among these people in this country. The infant 
baptism would follow the adult. The headmen, sitting on the 
front benches, would get up and move to the rear of the 
church, Strange they should do that, I thought when I first 
saw this. It was very obvious’ why. When a baby without 
diapers is baptized and water is poured on its head, the 
little baby boys in particular would wet everyone within two 
pew lengths. 


Communion would follow the baptisms. Willard would 
lecture me on this. I always wanted to take communion first, 
but he said I couldn't do that. But it's so hard to take 
communion after someone with no teeth or someone that had 
stink fish for breakfast, I would argue. I always relented 
on this and waited discreetly for my turn. 


With such a long service the babies would get fussy, and 
the mothers would open up their blousy tops and feed the 
babies. Even the grandmothers were able to feed the 
grandchildren and that always amazed me. Apparently the 
supply of milk would be sustained by the constant demand. 


Sometimes at the end of the service someone would want 
to, as the Africans say, "Make Marriage." If this was one of 
those services, my husband would ask the couple to come 
forward. The young woman would have been sitting with the 
women and the young man with the men. They would both amble 
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forward looking very disinterested and stand together before 
the altar. I used to think that these marriages took place 
without much emotion. ThiS was not So. Usually a man and 
women did not walk together or stand together in a public 
place, such aS a congregation. It was strange to them anda 
little humiliating, especially when my husband would ask them 
to hold right hands, These couples were willing to endure 
this to show the village they were Christians and planned to 
lead a Christian life in their marriage. It seemed the whole 
congregation would breathe a sigh of relief when the marriage 
service was over. 


Now it was time for the closing hymn and the Doxology. 
That Doxology was sung with such fervor; maybe because the 
service was so long, or they just loved to sing it. 


Now we were packed up and ready to move on to the next 
church and the next two or three-hour service. I could see 
how tired my husband was looking now. It was the end of the 
tour for us and all these wonderful, exciting, but wearing 
experiences were taking their toll. It was time for us to go 
back to the States for a rest, so we would let another 
missionary and his wife carry on this vital work at this 
special time in Nigeria. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE U. S. AND SUSAN 


In just a few months we were due to return to the U.S. 
for our nine-month’ furlough. We were ready. We were 
beginning to feel, as the British would say, End of Tourish. 
Our supply of food that we had brought from the States had 
run out months ago, and we were eating whatever we could 
find. We certainly were not going hungry, but our meals were 
so boring, the same yams from market, chickens fixed every 
way we knew how. We knew on the next tour we would bring out 
twice as much canned goods. 


And, yes, I waS pregnant again. In fact almost all the 
mission wives were expecting at the same time. Every mission 
compound was given a foolish name such as Breeds Corners or 
Fertile Acres. Maternity clothes were passed around from 
pregnant lady to pregnant lady. When we would all get 
together for those Sunday evening services at Obot Idim, we 
were a round-tummied, motley-looking crew. Willard and I 
planned to travel just as soon as the doctor said it would be 
all right. I was feeling fine this pregnancy, but we felt it 
would be better to have this baby in the States in case 
anything went wrong. 


It waS always such a hard job to pack everything when 
going home on furlough. Everyone was required to pack as if 
they were not returning. This was done for. one reason. In 
case something happened and you could not return, the burden 
of sorting and packing would not fall on someone else. I did 
a lot of the sorting and packing, while Willard was showing 
the next missionary the different stations. 


All the worn-out clothes and shoes were bartered for 
some carvings from the traders that came down from _ the 
northern provinces of Nigeria. The Housa tribe from the 
north carried handcarved wooden statues, ivory carvings, and 
leather goods and struck amean bargain. Each time when I 
thought I had made a good deal with them, I would find they 
came out far ahead of me, How clever they were! I would 
look at the pile of clothes I offered and the money I offered 
and think it was a good deal. Wrong again. After the Housa 
men had departed, I would inspect the carvings and sure 
enough, cracks in the wood or ivory that was not real, but 
plastic. I was learning. 


It was March, 1949. We were all packed and the mission 
lorry driver drove us to Port Harcourt to take ae small 
four-passenger plane from Port Harcourt to Kano. There we 
caught a PAN AM plane for the overseas trip home. 


"I have to get rid of this old trophical helmet before 
the plane leaves Kano," Willard said. He decided to leave 
the helmet on a bench at the airport in Kano. 

Just aS we were seated on the plane and ready to take 
off we heard someone shout, "Hold the plane; someone forgot 
their helmet." 


"Oh well, I'll just ditch it in New York," he sighed. 
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New York from the air was just beautiful, and there was 
the Statue of Liberty. We looked down with much pride on our 
native country. Had we been gone just three years? When our 
plane landed, we felt such a surge of happiness putting our 
feet on our own country's soil. 


We were so caught up in our feelings that we didn't 
realize what we looked like. We looked like two country 
bumpkins standing there so lost in that great crowd of 
fast-moving people. Our clothes were faded and dated, and 
our hair was long and needed a trim. Our skin was yellow 
from the Atabrine we had been taking. While we were waiting 
for our baggage, we began to look around at the other people. 
Suddenly we saw ourselves as others saw us. 


"I think it's time to ditch this helmet," Willard 
whispered to me. "I'll just leave it in the men's bathroom." 
He came strolling out of the men's room with a man following 
Closely behind. 


"Sir, Sir, you forgot your hat or whatever it is.” The 
man handed Willard his helmet and then backed away from us 
with a quizzical look on his face. 


"Do we look that bad?" I asked Willard. "Everyone in 
this terminal looks wealthy." I added. 


Finally we were through customs and ready to board our 
TWA flight to Toledo. Willard found a wastebasket big enough 
to discard his helmet, and we ran for the plane before anyone 
else could return that hat to us. Flying home over this 
country of ours was such an exciting thing for us. Soon we 
would see our beloved families. 


Waiting at the Toledo airport were both sets of our 
parents. What a reunion! Laughing, shouting, and hugging, 
we made our way with our few pieces of baggage to the waiting 
car. All of us talked without stopping those fifty miles to 
Defiance. Even though we had kept them informed by letters 
of our activities over these past three years, we had to tell 
them firsthand. 


We had kept the news a secret that I was expecting 
again, but it was obvious at first glance that I had to be 
about four months along, the baby being due in September. 


We had dinner all together that evening with all our 
brothers and sisters converging on the Baringer home. What a 
change had taken place among our family members. When we 
looked over the Baringer clan, Ralph and Jean had little 
two-year old Richie running around and there was Ron and Mary 
with quiet, little Terry Jo, a redhead of all things. 
Grandma Baringer had been a redhead in her youth before 
turning gray. What beautiful children they were! Wilma was 
dating Forrest Beaverson and they were all aglow. Everyone 
of the Neher family was filling us in on everything. Gwen, 
my baby sister, was suddenly no longer a_ baby. My other 
younger sister Phyllis was now a high school graduate and 
would soon be at Bowling Green University. Nard was at 
Bowling Green now, and Evie and Wayne Robinson had a little 
son, Jack. We would see them as soon as possible. The food 
at that meal that evening was a wonder. We had not seen a 
feast like that since we left the good old U.S. 


"If I eat like this the next five months, this baby will 
weigh a ton," I laughed. 
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It was hard to describe the wealth we saw in all the new 
homes being built, the new cars and furniture. It seemed 
every young man that had returned from the war was marrying 
and buying a house,.car, and furniture. We were so intensely 
happy to be home for a visit and see everyone, but we just 
did not feel a part of all this. We knew we would be home 
for only nine months and then we would be transplanted back 
in years to another way of life. All of this type living was 
important too, but here there were not all those life and 
death situations to deal with. Here there were churches on 
every corner; in Africa we were just beginning. We kept 
comparing lifestyles. It would be great to live here in such 
comfort, running water, electric lights, and lovely homes 
and, of course, those wonderful cars parked in everyone's 
driveway. Why did we feel so impatient to get out of here 
and back to our primitive living? Perhaps because we were 
needed so badly out’ there. Our work out there had just 
begun. 


Willard's father put him to work in the market to earn a 
little extra money. We certainly could use it. We had found 
a Single-car garage that had been converted to an apartment 
right across the street from his parents' home on Grove 
Street. The rent was very little, but we were pretty broke 
so this part-time job helped to pay the rent and buy food. 
We needed a place of our own now Since our baby was due soon. 


My labor was quick this time, only four hours. We were 
to find out very soon why this was’ the case. Our new baby 
daughter arrived in this world a tiny, undersized newborn. 
She weighed in at just three pounds, fourteen ounces. When I 
heard how small she was, I cried out, "She is too little to 
Survive. Oh, dear Lord, let us keep this baby." 


Willard and the doctor were trying to calm me down and 
were telling me she was’' so pink and healthy looking, just 
undersized. 


"Are you sure you were a full nine months carrying her?*® 
the doctor asked. 


I had been asked that after the delivery of Karen too. 
"Yes, I am sure of it," I told him. ; 


Willard kept watch over that incubator and kept coming 
back to my room and informing me or what Susan was doing. 
"She is so strong. She even kicks a cover off when the nurse 
brings her out to change her.” 


I would walk down the hall when I could and just stare 
in the incubator for the longest time. Yes, she did seem so 
strong. 


"She gains weight everyday now," the nurse told me. oh 
think in another week or so she will have reached the magic 
weight of five pounds, and you two will be able to take her 
home." 


Willard and I went home to get things ready. What fussy 
mother hens’ we were! We boiled everything in sight and had 
that little apartment spotlessly clean. There were to be no 
germs here when we brought our long-awaited, little one home. 
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What a day that was when we bundled little Susan up to 


take her home. Willard took such care driving and finally 
eased the car into the driveway of our apartment. You would 
think we were transporting gold. Wie were. Her every 
movement from that time on was carefully watched. Each 
Sneeze was tabulated. Every bottle and nipple was carefully 
sterilized, and no toy reached that little mouth that was not 
Sterile. We watched over that infant with such zeal. 


"Do you think you should go to your mothers for a few 
days, Willard? You just might be coming down with a cold.” 


"Good idea,” he said. "We mustn't have anything like 
that around." 


"It wasn't acold after all, just some hay fever," he 
said. "Thank goodness!" 


"All these people coming in to see our baby. Is that 
healthful?" I asked. 


"Everyone wants to see her and bring presents for her. 
Did Mrs. Wade sneeze when she came in to see Susan?" 


We had to start thinking of getting Susan inoculated for 
our return to Nigeria. "I think we had better finish all the 
baby shots first and also remove a_ strawberry growth on her 
tummy before we start anything else.” the doctor advised. "A 
little acid on that growth should take care of it." Susan 
breezed through all those things with very little trouble. 


The inoculations were difficult for us to bear. She was 
inoculated against typhoid, typhus, and yellow fever plus her 
smallpox vaccination. We spent so many nights walking the 
floor, worrying, and wondering what we were doing. “Are we 
crazy to do this to our little baby? Should we be taking her 
to a distant land, away from her doctor and the good medical 
care here?" I kept asking. 


"Jenney, we have to stop being so trigger-happy. This 
is the toughest little baby I have ever seen," Willard said. 
He was right; we were both behaving like two flustered mother 
hens. We were finally beginning to relax and enjoy this 
little bundle of energy. We would be leaving soon to catch a 
freighter out of New Orleans. 
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CHAPTER 11 
RETURN TO NIGERIA 


Mother and Dad Baringer were to drive us to New Orleans 
to take the freighter from there to Port Harcourt. We would 
be in New Orleans during the Mardi gras, so we had made our 
reservations months ahead of time. Our timing was perfect. 
We had always wanted to do some sightseeing in New Orleans 
and also to be there for the Nardi gras. Our time was 
limited so we made the most of it. Grandma and Grandpa would 
baby-sit Susan while we went sightseeing, and then we would 
take over while they had some fun. Those few days seemed to 
pass so quickly and soon we were saying our tearful good-bys. 
It had been so hard for my parents to say good-by to Susan, 
and now these grandparents were having a_ hard time. Three 
years will pass so quickly, we kept reassuring them. God 
will look after this little girl. 


The freighter had just two cabins for passengers. 
Between the cabins was the dining room. Our cabin was rather 
large and yet with the crib in there we had little extra 
room. Most of our time was spent out on deck so this didn't 
matter. We wondered who would occupy the other cabin. This 
would be a six-week trip, and we hoped it would be someone 
friendly. We soon found out’ to our disappointment that it 
was a middle-aged couple who did not care for a_ baby around. 
We noticed right away that the man wanted to be left alone on 
deck to sun and didn't want any noise of a baby while he was 
out there. His wife seemed friendly enough but seemed so 
edgy when she was with him. When he was out of sight or busy 
elsewhere, she would play with Susan and look at her so 
longingly. She tried to explain to us that her husband had 
been such a success in life that he just didn't have time for 
children. She had wanted a child, but he had been against 
it. When her husband came out on deck, she would quickly put 
Susan down and go over and sit with him. Willard and I 
talked about this sometimes. We both agreed that if success 
and becoming a multi-millionaire meant living like that, we 
didn't want any part of it. 


"I surely don't have to worry in the work I am in,” 
Willard would say teasingly. 


The captain and the crew seemed so impressed to have 
this man on _ board. His every whim was taken care of 
immediately. We all ate at the captain's table, and the best 
of wines were brought out each night at dinner. The food was 
superb. Since we had to eat together, we decided to feed 
Susan early each evening and put her down for bed before 
dinner. This worked out quite well. At least we didn't get 
the scowls from our millionaire friend. 


Susan was growing fat and tan and so were we. Susan 
became the center of attention for the captain and the crew. 
Everyone was’' so helpful. I found I could wash her diapers 
and hang them over the engine room on a pulley and they would 
dry quickly, a little stiff but nevertheless better than 
having them blow away in a gale-force wind. I found I could 
tie her bottle boiler ona little hot plate with wires to 
hold it. We kept her playpen out on deck where we could keep 
a watchful eye on her while we played shuffleboard. 
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The freighter seemed to stop in every port, up and down 
the coast of Africa. Our friend and his wife went 
sightseeing at every port. We had to stay on board with the 
hot, tropical sun beating down on that steel ship. Twice we 
found a place decent enough to get off for a few hours. The 
crew would all rally around and help us and once we caught 
our millionaire friend giving them some mean looks. 


"I do believe he is jealous of a little baby." Willard 
remarked. 


We noticed our captain was a little nervous. It did 
seem strange being far out at sea with a nervous captain in 
charge. Late one night the emergency whistle blew. "All 
hands on deck!" Vie flew out of bed and grabbed our little 
one and rushed out on deck thinking we would have to abandon 
ship. 


"Those lights over there," the captain was saying, "We 
cannot make contact with them." We noticed how respectful 
the crew was. 


"Perhaps it's a Navy ship on maneuvers, and they have to 
Sail with radio silence,” the first mate said. 


"Yes, that must be it. Everyone back to their 
quarters.” Little was said about the incident, but later one 
of the crew confessed that they were sure the captain had a 
few problems. The rest of the trip was uneventful and 
lovely. 


Six weeks on the freighter was two weeks too long. We 
were so happy to embark at Port Harcourt. Justus P,. 
Kretzmann was there to meet us’ and drive us to the mission 
headquarters at Obot Idim. He filled us in on all that had 
happened these past nine months. It seemed Obot Idim had a 
proper printing press now and how grateful we were to hear 
that. Those weekly sermons could be printed up and 
newsletters sent out in short order. New cement-block 
mission homes were being built, two at Obot Idim and one at a 
new compound at Afaha, just a few minutes from Obot Idim. 


“And here is some good news’ for you." Justus told us. 
"You may return to Ikot' Ibiok. Your houseboys are getting 
your house in order and unpacking for you.” 


How grateful we were. We thought we would just have to 
fill in wherever we were needed. You could never’ be sure 
where you would be living when you returned. 


We stayed just a few days at Obot Idim and heard of the 
changes in the lives of the missionary families. We learned 
that another baby had been buried alongside our Karen. 
Spangenbergs' baby had died suddenly in his crib, just a few 
weeks old. We felt such sadness for them. Helen Konz and 
her new baby would have to fly home for medical treatment. 
Tommy was born with acleft palate. Lou would stay and 
finish his tour. Helen Greve had a hard time delivering 
Shelley and would be going home soon for some medical 
problems. It seemed new babies were everywhere. Celeste and 
Nubby Reim had Nancy and now Celeste was soon to have another 
baby. They had moved to Afaha in the new house built there. 
Emily and Paul Anderson had their second child on the way. 
On a mission field such as ours, we rejoiced with each other 
and grieved with each other. The whole mission turned out to 
see our little Susan. We were some proud parents. 
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When we arrived back at Ikot Ibiok, our houseboys were 
there to greet us. They had worked so hard getting the house 
in order and our things’ unpacked. Spike and Dotty 
Spiekermann had taken care of our station while we were gone 
and had moved to another outstation so the house _ had been 
well cared for while we were gone. They all thought Susan 
was a doll and made a fuss over her. Sunday and Bassey Jimmy 
were quarreling over who should take her for a ride in her 
stroller. Bassey Jimmy was elected to look after her while 
she was outside in her playpen or stroller. We had to keep a 
lookout for snakes of all kinds. 


Wile decided to take her down to show her off to the 
villagers as soon as_ possible. We dressed her for the 
occasion and put a little sunbonnet on her head, her blond 
curls sticking out underneath. As we approached the village, 
a loud whoop went up. Etubom and Mma Baringer and Adiaha 
Ikot Ibiok are coming. As we drew closer and they inspected 
her, their faces fell. They looked so sorrowful. 


"Oh! Oh! Mma and Etubom. Mbumo, Mbumo!" 


"What! Why do they feel so sorry for us; this is a 
beautiful baby. What's wrong with them?" 


"Itts: att right, Mma and Etubom," Sunday said 
reassuringly. "She is so light they think she is an albino. 
I'll explain to them that all white babies have no color." 


"Thanks a lot!" 


How this country had changed in the short time we were 
gone. It was 1950 and Peter Cobb, the English district 
officer, knew he had so little time to finish his work before 
the country was declared independent from England. He was 
having roads built everywhere connecting the remote villages. 
He was building bridges over swamps as fast as his men could 
build them. It's the only way to open up-this country for 
economic progress, he would say. Before dinner every evening 
he would put on his running’ shoes and shorts and run miles 
inspecting the work that had been done that day. What 
dedication! 


The Shell Oil Company had been doing some exploratory 
work and had found a good supply of oil. The company would 
show free movies once a week on the weekend. You can be sure 
we missed very few. The British government was busy training 
personnel to take over different jobs that the British had 
been doing. Now when we went to the post office to buy 
stamps, an African was in charge, and we had to wait our turn 
in line. No more being moved up right away to the front of 
the line. We would stand in the sun just as everyone else. 
Oh, well, that's as it should be, we would say. 


Our church was busy too. We now had a full high school 
program at Obot Idim and a Teacher Training Center at 
Abakachi. Plans were under way for a new seminary to open at 
Obot Idim this year. Ground would soon. be broken for the 
long awaited hospital in Eket. Willard had fought’ so hard 
for that and now it would soon become a reality. What a 
sight they had chosen for the hospital, acres of ground close 
to the Qua Ibo River, just afew miles from our little 
village of Ikot Ibiok. Soon all those tiring and frustrating 
hospital runs would be a thing of the past. So many lives 
would be saved. So many more would hear the Word of God in 
the morning and in the evening devotions that were planned. 
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CHAPTER 12 
CHRISTMAS, 1950 


This Christmas was to be a special time for our little 
family. Susan was a little over a year and’ just old enough 
to sense the excitement of the season. I had been sewing for 
months to get ready for that special day. We could not go 
out and buy things ready-made, so we had learned to plan 
months ahead. I had made Willard a sport shirt and a pair of 
shorty pajamas. A local carpenter made a pair of bookends 
for his desk. We had plenty of things for Susan as the 
packages from the States had arrived early. Our folks, bless 
them, mailed presents months before to make sure we had a 
nice Christmas. I knew that a doll had been mailed from my 
sister Evie, so I. unwrapped it ahead of time and sewed some 
clothes for it. Willard was quietly sneaking around, and I 
knew he had been visiting the local carpenter quite often. I 
kept wondering what he was having made for me. The Africans 
were becoming familiar with our customs and would keep a 
secret. I would just have to wait and see. 


Willard had been working on the light plant again. We 
wanted lights on that artificial tree so badly this year. He 
even invited Hector Ottemoeller up to help him with it but to 
no avail. Willard kept complaining, “Anything mechanical is 
a real hassel for me. I can write sermons, essays, and 
books, but repairing a car or light plant is hopeless. I 
should have taken a course in mechanics before coming out 
here." He didn't have to tell me about these frustrations. I 
could hear him calling to the houseboys every morning, “enoch 
motor car." That means it needed a push. 


Our house was as nicely decorated as possible. It took 
a lot of imagination sometimes to find ways to do it. We 
used bamboo for candleholders. Palm fronds were used instead 
of evergreens over the doorways. Many of the ornaments on 
our tree were made from Styrofoam packing. Old jewelry and 
bits of ribbon were put to good use. Last year's wrapping 
paper was brought out carefully and ironed smooth. The 
Christians in the village also decorated. The villagers made 
archways of palm fronds and tied live flowers on the arches, 
really quite beautiful. They decorated the village and also 
their churches and schools this way. 


One African custom in particular stands out in my mind. 
Christmas afternoon groups of small children would put 
flowers in their hair and come around to our compound and 
others in the village and sing and dance. We would give them 
a small gift of money, and they would run off down the hill 
to look for other generous people. Dancing and singing is 
such a gift that God gave them. They dance and sing at 
weddings, at funerals, when the moon is full, at planting and 
harvest time. 


After our morning Christmas service and our dinner was 
over, we would rest an hour or two. Siesta time in Africa 
was important. Those few hours of rest during the heat of 
the day were important to our physical well-being. 


Now was the time to pack up and head for Obot Idim. 


Every missionary looked forward to these Christmas services 
and the potluck at homes afterward. It was Willard's turn to 
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preach in our chapel this particular service. I knew what an 
attentive audience it would be with him preaching. God gives 
everyone gifts of one kind or another. My husband's gift was 
certainly the ability to preach a beautiful gospel sermon. 
He never used a note while preaching and never took his eyes 
off the audience, I asked him one day how he learned to 
preach that way. 


"Well," he said, "When I first began practicing my 
sermons, I would go out into the cemetery in Defiance; I 
found them to be the most attentive audience you could find." 


After the service at the chapel, all-of the mission 
would congregate at one home for a potluck. This year we 


would be at Bill and Leola Schweppes' house. We sang 
Christmas carols with Harold Heine playing the organ for us. 
Afterward we sat around conversing with each other. We 


needed this fellowship with each other to renew us. We 
laughed and cried with each other, exchanged recipes, passed 
on patterns for sewing, asked advice from the nurses in the 
group, and asked for help from some of our excellent 
seamstresses. Emily Anderson would be the one to seek out if 
you weren't sure how to reupholster a cushion or make drapes. 
Helen Konz, Helen Greve, Lois Spangenberg, Mary Ann Winter, 
and Sylvia Westcott were the nurses, always willing to give 
some advice, I found my helpful niche among the women. I 
was the only one who was not afraid to cut the women's hair. 
I must admit the first few haircuts were a disaster, but 
everyone waS so desperate for a decent hair style that they 
endured until I perfected my trade. Jeanette Machinske let 
me experiment on her hair. With her curly, red hair, my 
mistakes were not so obvious. 


This had been such a perfect day. We didn't have any 
inkling of what lay ahead of us on our thirty-mile trip back 
to Ikot Ibiok. We were three tired people driving home that 
night. Susan had gone to sleep on my lap, and Willard and I 
were Singing to keep awake, It was a dark night, and the 
dusty, winding road was hard to negotiate. We were nearing 
our home where the worst stretch of the road existed. A 
large swamp separated two areas of land, and the government 
had built four crude wooden bridges of planks with no sides 
across this area. The bridges were one lane but this was no 
problem. We seldom met a car or lorry at this time of night. 
Suddenly ahead of us’ between the bridges, the car lights 
picked up a mass of dark shadows. 


"Good Lord, we need your help just now," Willard prayed. 


Ahead of us was a large group of men called the Ekpo. 
This was a society of heathen men who dressed in ugly, 
wooden-carved maskS with black grass over their entire 
bodies. They were no longer a powerful influence on their 
people but still to be feared especially if they had too much 
palm wine. These men were certainly too drunk to. stand or 
walk properly. 


"I will just drive very slowly through the group and 
honk my horn lightly. We mustn't stop no matter what." 


I felt cold fear grip my insides, and I kept Susan down 
low on my lap while Willard slowly drove ahead through the 
group of ugly men. He would drive and honk softly, then 
drive ahead a little way and softly honk again. The ugly 
faces peered in the car windows as we drove along at a 
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Snail's pace. At last the crowd parted, and we were out in 
the open once again. 


"We made it through; thank you, Lord!" I cried. 


"Christ came down to earth to save the souls of men like 
them," Willard softly said. Yes, Christmas had a special 


meaning for us that year. 
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CHAPTER 13 
RAIN, ANTS AND SNAKES 


This was the month of June, 1951. Nigeria rain forests 
had received that name simply because it rained six months 
out of the year. When I say rain, I mean a _ torrent, a 
cloudburst. We could easily have seven inches in just a 
matter of hours. This was the season of the year that 
created so many problems for the missionaries. With the 
right drainage the water would flow off the roads, but many 
times the roads were’ impassable. Keeping the houses’ and 
clothing dry also was difficult. Every sunny day during the 
rainy season was used to the fullest. Every book, pillow and 
article of clothing was sunned to keep from mildewing. 


Our mud house was’ five years old and having problems. 
The walls were in deplorable condition, even cracking here 
and there. We were forever sweeping up dried clay that fell 
from the walls. The mats were old and in need of repair. 
The mission board said not to bother fixing up the house as 
we were soon to have a_ cement-block home. The new house 
seemed to be built at a snail's pace, andthe rainy season 
was upon us. Oh, how slow that house went up. We watched 
every cement block put in place. The house would have 
running water anda pan roof instead of mats. We were to 
have a proper bathroom with sink, tub, and. stool. No more 
bringing that old tin tub into a moldy, dark bathroom for our 
baths. A toilet that would flush! We were so hoping the 
house would be finished before these heavy rains in June. 


"I don't know if that old mat roof can make it through 
another rainy season," I heard Willard telling the gardener 
one day. He had the grasscutters and the laborers’ climb up 
on the roof, replace afew mats, and put new bamboo on to 
hold the mats in place. 


*That should do the job," he said. Wrong! 


One afternoon the sky turned dark, and we heard the rain 
coming through the forest. These were not black, threatening 
clouds. This was a wall of water driven by a_ fierce wind. 
Fasten down the shutters; everyone run for shelter, we heard 
someone cry out. When that rain hit, we knew that roof could 
not stand the pressure. Off went most of the mats. The rest 
were standing straight up and all that water was pouring in 
on us. The only dry place was over Susan's crib. We quickly 
put Susan in her crib and went to work. As quickly as it 
arrived, it departed. Everything was wet. We were just 
sick. Every cushion on every chair, every mattress, every 
rug, every article of clothing, and agony of agony, all my 
poor husband's books were a soggy mess. 


The laborers climbed up and began putting the mats back 
on the roof while the rest of us began to sweep the water 
from the house. Lucky for us the sun came out for a few 
hours, and we began carrying out everything we owned to try 
to at least let the water drain out. For the next six weeks, 
every sunny day, everything was carried outside to dry in the 
sun. We stood the books up and just let the water run out of 
them. Most everything was beginning to dry out now, but the 
books were still soggy and now moldy smelling. 
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Willard would cheerfully pick up a book and say, "Well, 
I can stilll read this one, even if the cover is falling 
off." I didn't feel so cheerful; how could he? It was a 
disaster. Everything was moldy. That cement house had 
better be finished soon before I go completely bonkers. 


The permanent house was to be ready in just a few weeks. 
None too soon! One night we were all sound asleep when we 
awoke with a start. We had been keeping a dog for a British 
trader until he returned from furlough. The dog slept under 
our bed each night. Judy, the dog, began yelping and howling 
and ran for the outdoors. Willard grabbed the flashlight we 
always kept under our mosquito net and shone it around the 
floor. Army ants were everywhere. Apparently the ants were 
moving through the house in a line and would have continued 
on their way if the line had not been broken. Judy had been 
in the way. The scouts and guards protecting the line of 
ants had become confused, andthe ants had scattered. We 
grabbed newspapers that we had been reading under the net and 
threw them down and jumped, and threw more papers down and 
jumped, until we reached Susan and grabbed her, and jumped on 
the only safe place in the house, the dining room table. We 
both began to yell for help. Would anyone hear us at this 
time of night? The night watchman was supposed to be awake 
but never was. He was such a_ sound sleeper. At last our 
Cries were heard, and everyone came running. Brooms flew 
into action, Six workers swept the ants with brooms, and 
finally the ants regrouped and were on their way. 


This was the last episode before we made our move. We 
kept finding snakeskins hanging from the rafters in our 
house. The snakes were shedding their old skins and must be 
living close by. These were not the poisonous’ snakes, but 
they were snakes. We would see a snake slither across our 
veranda and be gone. But where? We would find another snake 
curled up under the couch. Another snake would be curled up 
under our dresser. Where was their hiding place? Each night 
we would tuck the mosquito nets carefully around Susan's bed 
and tuck ours well under our mattress. 


One morning I began to shout for everyone. Today we are 
going to make war on those snakes and find that nest. Sone 
of us fanned out into every room of the house and the rest 
inspected the outside foundation. We had looked many times 
before, but this time we had to find them. We had declared 
war! The enemy had to be annihilated. 


"We are going to find that nest of snakes today or I 
won't sleep in this house one more night," I shouted. 
Everyone assured me they would hunt them down. 


Suddenly Isaiah, the grasscutter, called, "Here, the 
snakes are in the foundation behind the stick supports.” 
What commotion! Everyone converged on that nest of snakes 
yelling, hitting, throwing sticks, and chasing the slithering 
things down the hillside. Victory at last! We had conquered 
the enemy! 


Snakes were always a problem. One afternoon the 
grasscutters let out a whoop. One of the feared snakes, the 
spitting cobra, was moving across our compound. Willard 
grabbed a small pistol, some shells, and ran out to help the 
men kill the snake. He forgot the shells had been soaked in 
the rain that had poured in our house. He loaded the gun and 
fired at the weaving cobra but the shells just fell out on 
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the ground at his feet. He tried another and another, each 
time moving back from the attacking snake. Finally the 
grasscutters threw a big stick at the snake and stunned it, 
and then they moved in with their machetes for the kill. 


Spike and Dotty Spiekermann had wanted to kill a python 
and skin it. They were just fresh from the States and didn't 
realize the behavior of the python. One night they were 
driving their station wagon home, and they ran over a python 
stretched out on the road. Thinking they had killed it, and 
eager for the skin, they dumped the python in a basket in the 
back of their station wagon. After a short few miles, they 
heard a_ rustling in the back of the wagon, and this big, 
eight-foot python was crawling out of the basket. The car 
skidded to a stop, the doors flew open, and the frightened 
python crawled out of the car into the bush. 


We had enough of the rain, the ants, and the snakes. 
Now our cement house was ready for occupancy. The house had 
a wooden parquet floor and of all things, a fireplace. That 
was Willard's idea. 

"To dry out those books, I presume," I said. 


"To keep you sane would be more like it,” he chuckled. 
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CHAPTER 14 
OBOT IDIM 


We had lived in our spanking new house for just a few 
short months. I was basking in the wonderful way of living 
and the secure feeling of this house. Let it rain, let it 
blow, who cares! This house is strong and so livable, I 
would think. The farthest thing from my mind was moving. We 
had another year before we were to go home on furlough, time 
enough to think of any preparations for that. 


Willard had gone to a special executive meeting at Obot 
Idim. Susan and I had stayed at home this’ time, I was 
sewing curtains for my new house and wanted to get them hung 
right away. In fact, I would have a surprise for Willard 
when he got home. The living and dining room would have the 
curtains hanging by the time he arrived from his meeting the 
next day. I could hardly wait for him to see them. I heard 
his car coming in the drive and ran to meet him. 


"Wait until you see what I have done. I know you will 
just love it. We have the most beautiful house in all of 
Nigeria.” I kept running on and on. Suddenly I stopped. 
"What is it? You look’ so pale. Is someone sick at Obot 
Idim?”" 


"Jenney," he said, “there is something I must tell you. 
I know this will be hard for you to hear, but we will be 
moving to Obot Idim in just a few short weeks." He saw the 
look of anguish on my face and hugged me to him. "I have a 
Call to teach at the seminary. I have agreed to accept that 
Call. I am badly needed there just now." 


We would move just aS soon aS we could get a lorry to 
transport our things. At least we would be moving to another 
cement-block house. We were to move into Schweppes' former 
house. Konzes had been living there for over a year as Lou 
was now principal of the high school. Konzes were going home 
on leave, and as _ soon as they could get packed up, we would 
move in. 


I had a new role to play at Obot Idim. We were the only 
household on the compound with just one child. I was to 
operate a hotel and motel for all missionaries coming and 
going to the States. Many others had played this role over 
and over again. Quinta Oelschlaeger had lived with Ed and 
Rhoda Baer at Nung Udo for a year. Harry Buls had eaten his 
meals with the Kretzmanns for many months. At xGirst oI 
resented the intrusion on our privacy but finally became 
resigned to all this way of living. In fact, we soon found 
it quite enjoyable. There was such a variety of people 
coming and going. The Andrew Fingers lived with us for over 
a month, and since they were just newlyweds, I felt so sorry 
for them. The spare bed had a tendency to fall apart once in 
awhile when the screws loosened. Finally I left a 
screwdriver in their room so they could tighten up that 
confounded screw before it embarrassed them again. 


Linn Haitz wasS our next guest. What a friendly guy he 
was. He wanted to make friends with all the Africans right 
away. It was hard for him to understand why we didn't sit 
down to eat with our houseboys. I tried to explain that they 
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did not enjoy our food but to no avail. However, Linn began 
giving our houseboys bits of candy for a treat. That soon 
stopped when he found the candy was used to barter things 
from the marketplace. It was just too sweet for them to 
enjoy. 


Willard loved his teaching at the seminary. This was 
the first group of students that would be graduating at the 
end of the year. Thomas, our former interpreter, was. one of 
the men ready to graduate and go forth out into the field. 
All of the men graduating had been interpreters for different 
missionaries. I do believe the whole mission was watching 
this first class with such a sentimental attachment. Nubby 
Reim, Bill Schweppe, and Justus Kretzmann had taught the 
first two years at the Sem and now Willard was added to the 


staff. 


One nice thing about living at Obot Idim. Susan had 
playmates for the first time. Ruth and Ray Bowman had three 
children, one just Susan's age. Alice and Susan would enjoy 
some good years together in Nigeria. Lois and Morry Watkins 
lived at Obot Idim too; they also had three children and one 
on the way. Bill and Leola Schweppe were living in 
Kretzmanns' house now and they had three. It seemed there 
were birthday parties or something going on almost every week 
with ten children on the compound. 


Since we had lived in outstations most of our time in 
Africa, we hada lot to learn about the workings of the 
mission. We were informed that it was time to bottle wine 
for all the Nigerian churches. Buying wine by the bottle was 
just too expensive, and a cheaper way had _ been found. The 
Nigerian church would buy a keg of wine, and we would bottle 
it and sell it to the individual churches at a cheaper rate. 
The day arrived when this job had to be done. Baby sitters 
were found for all the children, and no pregnant women were 
allowed to take part in this. I found out why a little 
later. The keg arrived by lorry and we carted bottles anda 
Capper down to an open-air shed. A hose was used to siphon 
the wine into the bottles. Each time the’ siphoning would 
stop someone had to suck on that hose to get the siphoning 
Started again. The siphoning seemed to stop so often. 


As the day wore on, everyone would keep saying, "It 
can't be my turn again; I can hardly stand up now." Let's 
take time out, someone would say, we need a breather. By the 
time we would finish siphoning all those bottles of wine we 
all would be getting so silly and the guys would be so crazy 
acting. 


"See you next year,” someone would say. 
"Not if we can help it,” came back the reply. 


Our thoughts were turning once again to home and 
furlough. The first class had graduated from the seminary, 
and now we would be heading home. It was time for us' to say 
our good-bys. At our farewell the old, familiar thing was 
happening. When you return again, how about bringing this or 
that back with you. The list would go on and on. We _ had to 
take careful note of all requests and figure out how to be 
reimbursed for everything we were to buy and ship back. The 
orders would go like this: How about bringing back a case of 
whole kernel corn. Someone wanted two tubes of lipstick. If 
you have room, put in a couple of ice cube trays from the 
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five-and-ten,. One thing we would not bring back was 
Limburger cheese in jars. George and Carol Baer had some of 
that shipped out and one jar broke in shipping. The helpers 
who were unpacking thought the whole case was spoiled and 
dumped all the jars in the garbage. 


This would be quite a different trip than any others we 
had taken. We would be traveling home with some of our 
fellow missionaries. 
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CHAPTER 15 
HOME AGAIN 


We would be traveling home with the Andersons and Reims. 
Five children under five years of age should be quite 
interesting. Since it would be winter at home and we knew it 
was cold in London for our change in planes, we dug out all 
the old, smelly woolen coats we could find. Emily gave me 
one of Gail's winter legging sets that had been’ sunned six 
times a year for the last three years. It was faded, but it 
would do nicely. 


London was indeed cold. It wasn't the temperature as 
much as the cold dampness. We felt the blast of cold air 
when we came down the ramp from the plane. Celeste and Emily 
shielded their new babies from the cold as much as possible. 


We hailed a cabby to take us to our hotel where we would 
be staying for a twenty-four hour layover. The cabby was so 
polite and funny, and he managed to get all of us in the same 
cab with all our baggage. We could hardly believe it. 


“Since we are. in here so snug, how about taking us for a 
little tour of London," we said half jokingly. 


"Righto," he replied. We were off on the wildest, most 
fascinating trip we were ever to have. He knew everything 
about London. Every street and its history, every building 
of any importance. We were transported hither and yon, 
babies, baggage, and unkempt-looking grown-ups in faded 
clothes. 


We were starved; he found us a place to eat. This is 
the best place, cheap but excellent food. So it was! He 
waited patiently while we took our little girls to the 
restrooms. Oh, - those cold bathrooms. No heat whatsoever in 
them. After our meal, we were off again. 


He would dart around London streets with this wild look 
in his eyes, Singing as he drove. His timing was perfect--we 
arrived just in time for the changing of the guards. 


"If you come around here, you will be able to see Prince 
Charlie and Princess Ann at this window. See, they are 
waving at you.” Sure enough, two little figures were waving 
and throwing kisses to us. "You must see the cathedrals, 
such beauty!" 


We spent the whole day jumping in and out of that cab 
and feeding the pigeons at Trafalgar Square. I do believe 
that in one day we saw as much as a tour guide could show us 
in a week. 


When at last we arrived at our hotel, we all fell out of 
that cab exhausted. The hotel had almost given us up and was 
ready to cancel our reservations. We thanked the cabby over 
and over again and paid him five pounds for the day. The 
three couples had to scrape around to find that much money. 
He whistled while we counted it all out. The Andersons had 
this much and the Reims this much, and together we had enough 
to just meet the five pound fee. We found out later that was 
what was charged usually for just a few hours for one couple, 
not a whole day for eleven people. 


Cdee 


In New York the three couples parted company, each to 
his own part of the U.S. We were flying straight to Peoria, 
Illinois, this time. Again that wonderful feeling of flying 
over the cities of the United States and looking down on 
parking lots full of bright, shiny cars and wealth. Wealth 
was everywhere. What a country this is, we would say over 
and over again. It was a fresh look every time we came home. 


My family was having a family reunion in Peoria. We 
would be there for Christmas. Mother and Dad had moved to 
Peoria while we were gone this tour. The parsonage they were 
living in was a mansion, with a bedroom for everyone. Evie 
and Wayne were there with Jack and Craig, and Nard and Chris 
with Lisa. We learned that Gwen was engaged and we met Tom. 
Phyllis was home from Chicago where she was working as a 
reservationist for T.W.A. Airlines. Father's prayer at the 
Supper table that night was one of such deep thanks to God 
for this reunion of his scattered family. 


Now we were off to Defiance for a reunion with Willard's 
family. Here again, what changes. Ronald and Mary had two 
now, Terry Joanne and MNary Wendy. Ralph and Jean had two, 
Rich and Jim, and Wilma and Forrest had their first-born, 
Randal Dale. Mother and Dad Baringer were just basking in 
those little grandchildren running around the house. 


The only thing we couldn't figure out was what was wrong 
with Susan. Since she stepped foot off that plane in Peoria, 
she just wasn't herself. She would go off alone with a doll 
and talk Pidgin English to it. She hated the woolen mittens 
and clothes. She wanted to take her shoes off and run around 
the cold floors in her bare feet. Now we finally figured it 
out. She was homesick. This land was so strange and 
everything in it. We knew with a little extra attention and 
all those gifts she would soon cheer up. 


Willard had so much he wanted to do this leave. 
"Somehow," he kept telling me, "I must let the people in this 
country know how urgent our work is in Africa." He was 
scheduling lectures everywhere and talking to every local 
pastor who would take the time to listen. Everyone seemed so 
busy building a bigger, more elegant building for his flock. 


One’ pastor ‘tried to ‘explain all this. "Every young 
person that returned from the war seems to be getting married 
and having children. They want all those children in Sunday 
school. We have to make room for them." 


Willard would try to explain the urgency he felt in his 
work. “Some of our villages in Nigeria have not’ even heard 
God's word. We have to have more money for homes for all the 
new missionaries and dependable cars to drive. We need money 
to buy paper to print our sermons on; we need to distribute 
more of these to remote places. We need an outboard motor so 
our trips up and down the rivers to our. preaching stations 
could be covered in less time." 


"We are having a Mission Festival," many pastors would 
say, "Come and talk to our people and tell them what you have 
told me." 


Week after week, Willard would be at Mission Festivals, 
inciting the people to give freely to missions. So many 
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churches responded, but so many were too busy building their 
lovely structures. Were these structures to glorify God or 
the congregations? Only the good Lord in Heaven knows that. 


After being home awhile, we realized we needed a place 
of our own to live. Each time we came home on leave we would 
live with our folks. We needed our privacy now since we had 
a family. We found a new house with two bedrooms and a 
one-car garage. Willard's father and brothers loaned us 
enough money for a down payment. We could rent the house 
while we were gone, and it would pay for itself. It was 
great moving into a house of our very own. 


"I know we have to leave in just four months,” I would 
Say to Willard. “It just feels good to have a place we can 
call ours.” 


We were already buying, packing and figuring what we 
needed. At the shoe store we made the man's day. We needed 
a pair of shoes in every half size for Susan, one size a 
dress shoe and the other half size a play shoe, We couldn't 
go wrong that way. The salesman at the store had a ball. 


"I've never had such a large order from one family since 
I opened this store five years ago," he said. 


The Mission Board informed us that we were to buy a new 
Chevy to take back to Africa with us, a new car of our own. 
We were to drive it to Montreal and board a ship there. We 
were packed and ready to go. We rented the house to a couple 
and we were off again. 
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CHAPTER 16 
AFAHA 


It was early November, 1953, and the weather was perfect 
for driving to Montreal. We had purchased the 1953 Chevy 
sedan as the Mission Board had instructed us’ to do. We 
loaded that car down with all our belongings. A few of the 
heavy boxes had to be shipped ahead, but we got most 
everything else in the car. The trip to Canada was a unique 
thing for us. Upper New York was colorful at this time of 
year, and we thought the trip through Canada was beautiful. 
We had just a few days to see Montreal before our ship was to 
leave port. We had such a hard time prying Susan away from 
the T.V. in our hotel room. We wanted her to see as much of 
Montreal as she could in those few days. 


The ship we were to sail on was called the Ascania, part 
of the Cunard line. This was a passenger ship with hundreds 
of passengers. We have never traveled on a passenger ship, 
and we realized this was not our preference. There was so 
much activity aboard with so many parties and _ special 
recreation planned. You would think we would have enjoyed 
all that. The three of us would go off by ourselves and 
avoid all the planned activities. Willard would read his 
books, and I would do some stitchery and Susan seemed content 
just playing on deck with her dolls. Sometimes we would talk 
about this among ourselves. 


"I wonder why we feel like this. Is it because we have 
had to live by ourselves so much of the time?" I asked 
Willard. 


"I think we have just learned to entertain ourselves 
without anyone else planning it for us," he answered. 


"Hope people don't think we are strange," I would say. 


"I don't think we have to worry what other people think 
as long as we feel we are doing what God wants us to do while 
here on this earth," Willard replied. 


We had sailed down the St. Lawrence River to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and we would cross to Liverpool and _ then on 
to Port Harcourt. The weather was getting rough, and the 
seas were running high. People kept disappearing into their 
cabins, and very few people seemed to be moving around or out 
on deck. The three of us enjoyed watching the ship sink ina 
trough and climb the next high mountain-like wave. We found 
a safe place on deck and felt the spray on our faces. 


"Is it time for dinner? I'm starved," Susan asked. It 
was indeed time, so we wound our way down to the dining room, 
hanging onto the safety railings as we went. The dining room 
was almost empty. 


"Oh, no, not you people again," the steward moaned. 
"Everyone is sick from the rough seas, and I knew you would 
all show up and be ready to eat. Your table is all set up. 
Now why couldn't I get a vacation just as most of the other 
dining stewards are having?" he teased. 
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The Ascania was due into Liverpool the next day. We had 
radioed ahead to our Scottish friends who were living in 
Liverpool, and they radioed back that they would meet us at 
the dock. We had not seen Tam and May Taylor and daughter 
Elizabeth for a couple of years. Tam and May were with the 
United Africa Company and had been’ stationed in Eket for a 
few years. We learned to know them so well. In fact it was 
Tam's dog, Judy, that had disturbed the army ants and created 
havoc in our home. 


Tam and May were waiting to greet uS aS soon as the 
Ascania docked. They were the same delightful, crazy people 
that we remembered. Somehow these exurberant people did not 
seem to fit dull, drab Liverpool. We introduced our Susan to 
them and, of course, they thought she was just precious. 
Elizabeth was so grown up now. Tam and May drove us to their 
row house. 


"We bought this and rent out the two top floors; we will 
introduce you to the tenants later after dinner." 


I began to look around at their house. The only warmth 
was from a gas fireplace at one end of the living room. May 
and Tam were well off, we knew. The furniture was nice and 
good rugs on the floors, but the kitchen was quite sparse. 
There was no refrigerator, just a screened box inserted ina 
window. The gas cooking stove was something like the one my 
mother had cooked on years ago. The tenants' place was far 
worse. He was the city engineer, a very charming man, and he 
had a wife and baby, all living in two rooms’ and bath. The 
man sat smoking his pipe in a tattered, wool jacket. The 
easy chairs were worn, and the dining chairs had _ rungs 
missing. Again we felt that damp chill in a house with just 
a small gas fire. 


After we had said our good-bys and were back on 
shipboard, we talked about this. We knew now. We had just 
lived nine months in one of the richest countries in the 
world, and anywhere else and everything else would look so 
poor in contrast. 


Port Harcourt at last. We found out’ we were to move 
into a new house at the Afaha compound. Reims were living in 
one house and Ed and Sylvia Westcott in another. The 
interior doors were not hung yet, but we didn't care. We 
were just glad to unpack, and Willard couldn't wait to get 
back into that classroom at the Sem. Asuquo was back with us 
as cook, and his brother Sunday as our steward. Bassey Jimmy 
had gone on to the teacher training school in Abakachi. 


Susan ran around like a possessed child. “Makumo, 
Asuquo, Makumo Sunday, Edemfo?" Yes, she was home again and 
so were we. Susan visibly relaxed. We had not seen her that 
happy since we left Nigeria ten months ago. There were other 
children to play with on the compound. Sylvia and Ed had two 
girls and the Reims had two. There were five acres of cut 
grass to play on, and we had brought out a swing set that was 
already being put to good use. 


With five acres of cut grass, the grown-ups decided to 
make the most of that. We planned a golf course of sorts. 
We had room for four greens. Sand was used for these, anda 
vegetable can was the cup. After every putt, we had to sweep 
the sand with a special broom. When the grown-ups would go 
out for a few hours of golf, all the children had to be kept 
indoors. We had to tee off over houses and around buildings. 
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The men played a pretty mean game of golf, and we women 
weren't doing so badly ourselves. Since money was’ so scarce 
in our household, Willard and I could afford to buy only four 
golf clubs. There was a shop in Port Harcourt that sold golf 
clubs, so we drove the one hundred miles to Port Harcourt and 
picked out a driver, a three iron, a five iron and a putter. 
Somehow we managed to play nine holes of golf with those four 
clubs. The only problem was we could not play at the same 
time. He would play his round with the men, and I would play 
with the women at a different time or another day. If we 
wanted to play a game together, we borrowed a set of clubs 
from someone. 


We women were being put to use at Afaha and Obot Idim. 
Many of the seminary students' wives had only a limited 
education, some the equivalent of the sixth grade. These 
women wanted to be of help to their future pastor husbands 
and had asked the mission for’ some help. They felt they 
needed to know how to sew their garments for the family and 
wanted to know how to cook a variety of foods. Many were 
interested in the way we mission wives fixed up our homes. 
They wanted to know how to make drapes and cover cushions, 
etc. It was agreed that we should have a Home Economics 
class. This class had to be concentrated during just a few 
weeks of each year. It seemed an impossible job to teach 
only a_ few weeks. What could we accomplish in such a short 
time? We had underestimated the wives of these students. 
These were such eager pupils; we could hardly keep up. We 
would watch in fascination while a young wife struggled to 
make her first buttonhole. Every stitch would be exact, and 
she would patiently work on that buttonhole until it was 
perfect. At times we would shake our’ heads in disbelief. 
Many of us had made buttonholes for years, and they were 
never as perfect as that first buttonhole. 


We showed them a variety of things. One wanted to make 
her husband's white preaching gown. Mma Obot wanted us to 
show her how to make a crocheted rug for her floor. Mma 
Ufot, Thomas the interpreter's wife, wanted to embroider an 
altar runner. Someone else would ask how to make some 
infants' clothing, and some were busy sewing men's shirts for 
their husbands. What a blessing these women would be for 
their pastor husbands. 


I had mentioned many times before in this book about the 
tremendous outpouring of the Holy Spirit in this country 
during these years, Now Our Lord had some plans for these 
Nigerian pastors and their wives. Twins were still not 
accepted in this part of Nigeria. They were still feared and 
quietly left to die. The Christians in Nigeria, black as 
well as white, had prayed often about this practice. The 
Lord had heard our’ prayers, and now He was blessing many of 
the pastors and their wives with twins. Thomas Ufot and his 
wife were in their new field only a year when she gave birth 
to twin boys. The villagers watched how lovingly the twins 
were cared for. The twins were walking around, playing with 
other children, going to school, eating and drinking. They 
behaved like other children in the village. There was 
nothing to fear. Soon many more sets of twins were born and 
lived in that village. Three Nigerian pastors had sets of 
twins within just a few years. Helen Kluck would have been 
so happy to see this. Helen had operated a home at Nung Udo 
for orphans and surviving twins. So many of the babies died. 
She was back in the States after some exhausting and 
frustrating years, 
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It seemed at Afaha and Obot Idim the missionaries were 
playing musical houses. At Obot Idim the Schweppes had gone 
home on furlough, and Mary and Hector Ottemoeller had moved 
into that house. Lois and Morry Watkins had gone’ home on 
leave, and Ray and Ruth Bowman had moved over from their mud 
house to the Watkins’ house. At Afaha Sylvia and Ed Westcott 
had returned to the U.S., and Helen and Ed Greve with their 
children Linda and Shelley then moved into Westcotts' house. 
Konzes had moved over to Obot Idim and Reims were back at 
Afaha in their old house. 


We totaled the number of children on both compounds and 
came up with a total of seventeen children. Half were of 
school age and each mother in each household was trying to 
teach her own children. The Calvert Correspondence Course 
was used by most families. All of us were finding it 
difficult to teach our own. Norma Kretzmann had managed very 
well with Karla and Walter, and Leola Schweppe with Dorothy 
and David. Maybe there were more distractions now than 
before, but we all agreed we needed to come up with a plan 
whereby we could teach each other's children. We needed a 
room or two at Obot Idim and some blackboards, and we would 
pool all our materials and see what we could come up with. 
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CHAPTER 17 
TEACHERS 


We had to wait awhile to start that school. There just 
wasn't any space. So many new teachers had come to teach at 
the high school that we needed every available room. The 
mission had built a guest house at Obot Idim and even that 
was occupied permanently. 


A high school biology teacher had just arrived from the 
States, Bob Meyer with his wife Marge and their three 
children. It takes a certain kind of person to enjoy the 
tropics like Bob did. You have seen pictures of the explorer 
in the tropics with his helmet, shorts, and kKnee_ socks, 
carrying his butterfly net. Bob fit that description 
exactly. He would teach in the mornings, and every afternoon 
he would go out collecting butterflies for his collection. 
Not only did he collect butterflies but snakes and spiders as 
well. He had his butterfly collection hanging on his wall in 
the living room. He kept snakes in formaldehyde in jars on 
the buffet in the dining room. A coffee table in the living 
room was home for a tarantula spider, carefully cared for in 
a screened box. On the back porch he kept a_ collection of 
different types of snakes in screened cages. 


It was interesting to see how the Meyer children 
patterned their behavior after their father. Bobby Meyer 
would come over to Afaha and play with Susan. Most of the 
time he would walk over with his pet bird perched on his 
shoulder. One day Susan and Bobby were playing and Bobby 
Cried out, "There is something wrong with my bird, he's 
dying." They both hovered over the bird doing whatever they 
could for it, but it curled up and died. Susan and Bobby 
were so upset, crying and mourning the loss of Bobby's little 
friend. 


"Let's have a funeral for your bird, Bobby." 


"Oh no," Bobby sobbed, “I'm going to take it home and 
put it in formaldehyde.” 


Paul Bartling and Duane Mehl had arrived from the States 
to help wherever needed--a new dimension for the high school. 
These two vicars from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis were to 
have an extended vicarage in Nigeria. The two were housed in 
the guest quarters at Obot Idim. Also Ken Mundstock had just 
come out from the States to help Ray Bowman with the 
finances. With four single, young men at Obot Idim and one 
Single young woman, that compound became a lively place. 


Linn Haitz planned a cook-out one evening and invited 
everyone from both compounds. He planned to barbecue a small 
pig over an open fire. The rest of us brought different side 
dishes and what an evening that was. Linn turned that pig 
carefully on a spit and used his own recipe for the sauce, 


After we had eaten our fill, we sat around the open fire 
Singing, which happened whenever a gathering of the mission 
took place. Sometimes the men would group together and 
harmonize, and sometimes we women would do the same. I 
always loved to hear the men sing. Pastors are taught, and 
teachers too, to project their voices and to speak and sing 
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clearly. Most of the men had sung in the choirs at their 
respective schools. My husband had not sung in a school 
choir. He always had to work so many jobs to get through 
school that he just didn't have the time. He could really 
sing though and loved to do just that. It was always 
humorous to watch him. He would throw back his head and belt 
out a song which seemed to be oozing from the side of his 
mouth. He hated for the evening to end, but it was close to 
that magic hour of midnight. We had to dash for home. 


At midnight the light plant that had been donated by a 
wonderful Christian couple in the States would shut down. 
The light plant was started at six every evening. Since we 
were just four degrees from the equator, it became dark 
around six. This did not vary much at all during the year. 
Nubby Reim was in’ charge of the plant, and every evening we 
would see him stroll up the hill from the Afaha compound to 
the shed that housed the plant. He would start it and then 
amble back home before it was too dark to manage the path 
back down the hill. At midnight he would drive his car 
around the road to the shed and shut it down. Any gathering 
of any kind would end promptly at eleven forty-five. If we 
had a dinner party, the guests would automatically start for 
home at this time. If we were playing cards, no matter where 
we were in the game, we dealt the last hand around 
eleven-thirty. 


There was a lot of fun and games around this time in our 
mission. We also were doing some serious work. Paul and 
Duane wanted to try something quite interesting. They wanted 
the high school students to give a play by Shakespeare. 


"These students are highly intelligent," they argued. 
"We know they can do it." Some thought the students were 
just mastering the English language and now to try something 
like this. Wasn't that asking a lot? It was agreed to go 
ahead and try. 


Paul and Duane never worked as hard as during those two 
years in Nigeria! Practice, practice, practice! They 
announced the play would be given at four in the afternoon. 
We were all curious and anxious too for some entertainment. 
MacBeth should be good with a pidgin English accent, we 
thought. We didn't mean to be so_ skeptical, but this had 
never been done before. Wonder of wonders! MacBeth was done 
with such a flair, with such accuracy. The thous and thys 
were perfect. When the play was finished, they got a 
Standing ovation from all the skeptics sitting in the 
audience. 


Each worker on the field had to wear so many different 
hats. Willard not only taught Greek, New Testament, and 
Sermon Preparation, he also was athletic director for the 
seminary. 


"You know," he said one day, “these young men know how 
to play soccer so well and are so good at track, I think I 
will introduce the good old American game of baseball to 
them." 


He took a larger corner of the compound at Afaha and 
carved out a baseball field for them. He put out a plea for 
ball bats, mits and balls. This equipment was not’ sold in 
Nigeria. He would have to get donations from missionaries 
who had brought these out for their own use. After the 
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Sunday evening chapel, the receptacle he had provided for the 
donations was full. Play ball they would! Susan and I would 
sit out on the front porch watching the ball games. How 
athletic they were; Willard taught them well. Sometimes in 
the excitement of the game, the players would begin yelling 
instructions to their team in Efik while playing America's 
favorite game. 


The surrounding villages had been watching the antics of 
our two compounds without our realizing what impressions we 
were giving. It was easy to enjoy each other's company on 
these compounds and just ignore the surroundings. There were 
so many of uS now and so much was happening in each family 
and among the’ Single people. Now we are hearing some 
critical comments. We had offended some of the people who 
were heathen too. The barbecues that we had been having had 
been misinterpreted as a_ sacrifice to God. The heathen 
comment was, they do the same thing, these Christians. There 
would be no more barbecues out in the open, 


We also had been learning to square dance at’ Bob and 
Ruth Lails' house in Ndiya. It was just a fifteen-mile trip 
to Lails, and they had the perfect place for the square 
dance. There was a flat, sandy area on their compound, and 
besides they had the hand-wound record player and the square 
dance records. Since none of us knew how to dance, we had to 
listen carefully to the instructions on the records. 
Everyone would take turns running over to the record player 
and winding it when it began to slow down. When all the 
children were sleepy and tired, we put them to sleep all over 
Lails' house and in the back seats of the cars. Sometimes 
someone would have to drop out of a square to tend a crying 
child or baby. That square would just have to wait until the 
child settled down. All this togetherness was great. We 
began to realize, though, that we must not isolate ourselves 
from our fellow Nigerian Christians to pursue our customs and 
our culture. We began to back off from some of these things 
and keep our goals straight in our minds. 


Eileen Krueger, a teacher at the high school, and Ken 
Mundstock had been dating. We saw their relationship grow 
and were not surprised one day when they announced they would 
be married in the chapel at Obot Idim. This would be the 
second wedding to take place there. Ray and Lois Spangenberg 
were married there just. two years ago--and now another 
wedding! Everyone pooled their talents for these weddings. 
Edith Krugler was so talented at cake decorating, and she was 
going to take care of the wedding cake. Eileen was making 
her own dress and veil from material she had ordered from the 
States. Everyone had a hand in the decorating of the chapel. 
Bill Schweppe was going to perform the ceremony. We had to 
have the traditional wedding shower so I would give it. 
Eileen and Ken made sure that not only the white missionaries 
were invited but the Nigerian pastors, teachers, and friends 
as well. There were no windows or screens on the chapel 
windows, so during the ceremony dozens of faces peered in at 
the strange marriage customs of these white people. 


Lucille Krueger was teaching at the Teacher Training 
School in Abakachi. One evening we invited her for supper. 
She was such a congenial person and a joy to visit with. We 
had planned a chicken dinner, one of Asuquo's specialties. 
He also made his famous chocolate meringue pie. Everyone 
marveled that he could fix a pie like that with those awful 
wood-burning stoves. The meringue would stand two inches 
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high. Lucille had come early in the evening, and we were 
enjoying the antics -of Susan's pet monkey, Monko. What a 
delightful monkey he was! We kept him ina cage in the 
Carport most of the time, just bringing him out for some 
entertainment, He just was too ornery to let run, getting 
into everything and raiding the pantry. Asuquo announced 
that supper was ready so we locked the little thing in its 
cage. We had eaten the main course. Now we were to have 
that delicious chocolate pie. When Sunday served the pie, I 
thought how strange it looked. What could Asuquo have done 
to spoil the meringue? It was flat, even missing some of the 
pieces. We had just finished eating the pie when Susan piped 
up, “Oh, I forgot to tell you, Mother, the monkey got loose 
this afternoon and ate the meringue off the pie." Our guest 
turned green. 


I had struggled along teaching Susan her kindergarten 
and first grade using the Calvert Course. This course was 
supposed to be the best. It was carefully planned for the 
mother or father to follow. Easy to teach your own, it said. 
They didn't have to cope with ninety degree heat with no air 
conditioning, the cook who needed supplies from the storeroom 
in the middle of the reading lesson, Monko on the loose and 
shinnying up the drainspout outside the school window, or the 
grasscutters busy cutting grass, Singing while they cut. 


"Mother, can we stop now? I don't like to’ read that 
story. Let's go have a cookie." 


We mothers were getting desperate. At last a room was 
empty in the guesthouse at Obot Idim. We wasted very little 
time in getting it ready for a schoolroom., We gathered all 
our materials and decided who should teach them. Ruth Bowman 
would teach the second grade, and I would teach the first. 
Helen Konz had the four older children. We were so pleased 
with this arrangement. We had eight children in our school. 


Since Christmas wasS coming, we decided to have our 
pupils give a short Christmas program at the annual Christmas 
potluck for the missionaries. We worked so hard on that 
program, All of us sewed long dresses for the girls and 
dress outfits for the boys. We were ready. After the 
service at the chapel, we all converged on the Afaha 
compound. The children gave their program, 


Long tables had been set up for all the food. It wasa 
beautiful evening, just cool enough to be comfortable. 
Everyone placed food for the potluck on the tables anda 
special prayer was said. Our mission had a wonderful year, 
and we gave thanks to God for all His many blessings. The 
long line of families began helping themselves. Suddenly a 
child began to cry, then another, and some of the grown-ups 
began yelling. Soon we saw what was happening. The army 
ants were moving across our compound and the food was 
tempting, right in their path. The only thing we could do 
was grab our children, anything else we could, and run. We 
had to strip those long dresses off the girls, the clothes 
off the boys, and we grown-ups ran for cover, knocking off 
the ants as we ran. When we had recovered sufficiently, we 
all went back to survey the damage. The ants had moved 
on--so had the food. Nothing was left but the few dishes of 
food that. we had been able to grab in our wild scramble. 
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CHAPTER 18 
OGOJA NOW 


It was the year 1956. We missionaries realized that we 
must expand our outreach to the northern provinces of 
Nigeria. Willard was acting superintendent and Dr. Kurth was 
coming for a visit to the mission field. The mission staff 
knew how hard it was for the mission board back in the States 
to grasp the urgency of the work in Nigeria. Mission work, 
as it was being done now, had only a few years to operate as 
such. Our mission personnel would. become divided over petty 
things and personality conflicts, but when something as 
important as this turned up, we were a solidly-knit group. 
We knew that we must spread the word as fast and as far as we 
could. We had to make it very plain to Dr. Kurth that we 
couldn't wait much longer to open up this area. 


Dr. Kurth arrived, and we all turned out to greet him 
and make his stay as enjoyable as_ possible. The meetings 
with Dr. Kurth were off to a dismal start. He was telling 
the missionaries how tight the budget was and how this and 
that had to be cut. After the usual business and reports 
were out of the way, the talk on Ogoja began. The maps and 
chart that had been set up in the meeting room were now being 
referred to. The enthusiasm of our staff, everyone 
contributing their ideas on the Province, the charts and 
graphs, and the overwhelming, obvious need were making an 
impression on Dr. Kurth. The Holy Spirit also was working on 
Dr. Kurth. Sometimes we mortals feel something is our doing, 
and we like to take credit for it. The miracle that was 
taking place was not only not our doing, but now Dr. Kurth 
was enthusiastically endorsing this project. 


"There is no other way," we heard him say. "We must 
move into Ogoja and move now. A scouting party should be 
sent out immediately to see where we can establish a station. 
There must be no turning back." 


The secretary of the mission was’ busy taking notes of 
all that had transpired during that meeting. The notes would 
be sent to the Mission Board in St. Louis. 


After we had said our good-bys to Dr. Kurth, we all 
turned out for the job at hand. Willard, Harry Hein, and 
Hector Ottemoeller were elected to take the van that was 
operating well and go into Ogoja Province. Three excited men 
set off with the blessings of the whole mission. Our men had 
no way of communicating with us, so we would just have to sit 
tight and wait. 


The days seemed to drag along. We knew they planned to 
be gone about ten days. There would be enough work for me to 
do while Willard was away. We were getting ready to return 
to the States so the inevitable packing and sorting was 
taking place in our’ household. Somehow I couldn't seem to 
concentrate on the job at hand. I felt uneasy. June Hein 
and Mary Ottemoeller confessed that they felt the same way. 
Maybe it's just not knowing about a place that makes our 
imagination work overtime. I know mine always seemed to get 
out of hand at times. 
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The scheduled day for the men to return home had come. 
It had been raining most of the time that they were gone. 
Now the sun was out. It was a_ beautiful day. We had food 
ready for our tired wanderers. The day passed and no men. 
We all slept in fits.and starts that night, thinking we heard 
the van pull into the compound. No van and no men. The next 
day was the same. Late that evening we heard the van coming 
down the road. Oh thank you, Lord, for bringing our men home 
safe and _ sound. Three weary, unshaven, bedraggled men, 
covered with mud and grease, tumbled out of the van. vie 
didn't care what they looked like; they were home. That was 
all that mattered. What a trip they had! We all talked long 
into the night. They were so tired, but they had to tell 
everyone everything. 


It is indeed a primitive land but so beautiful. The 
only ugly part of Ogoja is that the devil holds sway over the 
people. That will be broken soon. We could see evidence of 
the devil's work wherever’ we looked. We pulled into a 
marketplace with thousands of people--men, women, and 
children--and their bodies were as naked as their souls. One 
person began to hiss at uS as we passed, then ten hissed, 
then a hundred, until there were a thousand. hissing voices. 
It was frightening, but not as frightening as knowing that 
hissing came from the devil. He did not want us to come into 
that place with God's word; then he would lose his’ hold over 
these people. We slowly backed away from the hissing people 
and moved to other areas. Somehow we knew that close to that 
marketplace should be our first preaching station. 


A wild animal in the area had been killing goats. 
Harry, Hector and I decided to track down the animal. We had 
a rifle with us so we thought we would just take a break and 
do a little hunting. We became lost while hunting in a heavy 
growth of underbrush. The rain started coming down in sheets 
cauSing the whole area to turn to a sea of mud. We kept 
slipping and falling, and the gun was plugged with mud. We 
certainly did not want to meet up with this marauding animal 
now. We would backtrack, try another direction, and end up 
in the same area. Finally it was dark and we could not see 
where we were going. We thought about building a fire and 
just staying out until morning. The thought of the wild 
animals on the loose changed our minds. We decided to just 
keep going and stay close together. In groping around, we 
found a_ fence post. That fence had to lead somewhere so we 
followed it to a small farm. How thankful we were to be 
welcomed by a British man and his wife. The baths and beds 
were absolute luxury. 


Yes, we scouted the whole area. Truly the harvest is 
ripe. Now to get a missionary, some money from the Mission 
Board to build a house, and start that preaching station. 
Little did we know what was happening in St. Louis. The 
Mission Board had their meeting with Dr. Kurth, and the 
minutes were read to the board. 


"You promised what? And you promised this right away? 
You mean a scouting party has already gone into this area? 
We don't have the money or personnel to take on this new 
project." 


It was too late. Already the plans were set in motion. 
We had a family that would be willing and eager to go. 
Hector and Mary Ottemoeller, always ready and willing, would 
go. Later many others were to follow. The Lord has His 
plans for this place. 
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CHAPTER 19 
PACKING AGAIN 


Willard, Susan, and I would soon be returning to the 
States, It was the end of our tour, and we felt again that 
“End of Tourish" feeling. Many of usS wondered if this 
feeling was psychological. Perhaps knowing that’ the 
three-year tour was up, we just let down, getting this tired 
feeling. Or was three years in the tropics about all a white 
person could stand? We were packing once again and crating 
up the belongings that were worth saving. Many things we 
gave to others in the mission field. Some things were so 
worn out and faded that we just made a big pile on the 
veranda, letting anyone help themselves to what they wanted. 
At the end of this tour, we only had three suitcases of 
Clothes for the three of us that were worth carrying home. 
Inside these three suitcases were gifts for each family 
member. 


We were going to be home again for Christmas. This trip 
we were to fly from Port Harcourt to New York, then on to 
Chicago's O'Hare airport. My parents were living in Michigan 
City where my father had taken a different congregation and 
built their own home. We were so anxious to see it. It 
sounded lovely from the description they had given us in 
their letters. 


The flight home seemed uneventful. Tired, we slept most 
of the flight over the ocean, There is little to see when 
you are flying so high. You get only an occasional glimpse 
of the ocean through the clouds. When the pilot announced 
that we would soon get a glimpse of New York and the Statue 
of Liberty, we were suddenly wide awake. Susan was’ old 
enough at over seven years to be filled with wonder at the 
Sight of her country. We pointed out everything we could as 
we winged in over New York City. We felt so proud and so 
humble once again. This was our country. We had been born 
and raised here. This is your homeland, Susan, We changed 
planes in New York and got a United Flight to Chicago. Susan 
chose a seat by the window, and she did not take her eyes off 
the ground during the long flight. 


"you know, Susan," Willard was telling her, "This 
country with her technology can do almost anything." 


Wait! Almost anything. The captain waS speaking now 
over the intercom. "I'm sorry, but we have lost all radio 
contact with O'Hare field. We don't know what has happened, 
but there is nothing to fear, just a power outage at the 
field. We are in a holding pattern and have radio contact 
with the other planes you see circling above and below us.” 
The planes were stacked up three deep with half a dozen 
Planes above and half a dozen planes below. We remained in 
that pattern for an hour. The captain kept reassuring the 
passengers that we had plenty of fuel, no need to worry. 


We made our approach landing, touching down just an hour 
and a half late. My parents had been on the ground wondering 
and asking what was happening. It was so great seeing them 
once again. Susan talked all the way from the airport to 
Michigan City. She wanted to know about everything along 
that drive to Grandma and Grandpa's house. 
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Their house was beautiful. They had built it themselves 
at the age of sixty-four and sixty-five. Unbelievable! The 
house overlooked a ravine with huge elms along the bank. It 
was artistic, yes indeed. Maybe it barely passed the 
building codes but creative it was. My father had built an 
art studio at one end of the house. He now had a place to do 
his painting. 


We stayed a week with them and then headed for Defiance 
to see Willard's folks. We would celebrate Christmas in 
Defiance this time. 


Our house in Defiance was still rented. The people 
would not be moving out for another two months. We would 
just live with Willard's folks for now. Susan could walk to 
St. John's school from their house which worked out quite 
well, we thought. It didn't occur to us that Susan would 
have difficulty crossing streets and figuring out what the 
lights told her to do. She had not seen a traffic light in 
her life. She didn't remember much about these things 
because she was only three at the time of her last visit. We 
found a neighborhood child who was attending St. John's and 
Susan trudged along with her. 


We also wondered if her schooling had kept pace with the 
schools here. We didn't have to worry on that score. Her 
teacher informed us that she was well ahead of the students 
in her second grade class. 


"All that individual instruction from her mother, that's 
what did it," I laughed. I did feel rather good about that. 


Our Christmas was so beautiful at the Baringers, All 
those presents and that wonderful food. Already we were 
gaining weight. We had to buy new clothes as soon as_ we got 
there. 


"We just cannot outgrow these clothes," we kept telling 
ourselves while we ate everything in sight. 


At last we could move into our house. The day the 
renters moved out, we moved in, We borrowed bits of 
furniture from Ron and Ralph, and Mother and Dad Baringer 
helped us with a_ few lamps. We found a used stove and 
refrigerator that was in fairly good condition. I borrowed a 
sewing machine and sewed drapes from some cheap material. 
After all, we were to live in this house just about five more 
months, and then we would be heading back to Nigeria. I felt 
that old longing again to just stay put for awhile. At this 
point I didn't care if I ever moved again. 


One day a registered letter arrived in the mail. It was 
a Call from a church in Avilla, Indiana. They wanted Willard 
to be their pastor. They asked him to come and visit the 
town, look over the church and parsonage, and meet with the 
voters' assembly. 


We have just unpacked and moved into this house. Would 
we be moving again? And this time to a place in Indiana? I 
couldn't speculate on this. I was so sure my husband would 
want to go back to Africa. I couldn't imagine his wanting to 
stay here inthe States. I knew the decision would have to 
be his. 
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"I wonder what the good Lord has in mind for me?" he 


asked as he sat reading the Call. "I think I will tell them 
that I will meet with them. Let's pray about this, Jenney. 
Wherever God leads us, that's where we should gO.. 
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CHAPTER 20 
AVILLA 


It's hard to describe the feelings we had concerning 
this Call to Avilla. We both prayed about this every day, 
asking God to lead us. I know how hard it was for Willard to 
decide what to do. He loved Nigeria and teaching at the 
seminary there. He also knew Avilla needed him. The day he 
announced to Susan and me that he was accepting this Call, we 
walked around in stunned silence. I was so sure he felt he 
should return to Nigeria. 


I guess it was time to start packing again. This would 
be quite different than any move we had made in our twelve 
years with the Mission Board. Vie always had done all the 


Crating and packing. Now the congregation wasS paying a 
moving company to come directly to. our house and move 
everything for us. Oh, what luxury! We informed the 


congregation that we would need only a small van, our 
possessions were so few. We felt rather embarrassed when the 
men from the moving company looked around at our furniture to 
give an estimate. 


"We do have one more piece of furniture that we are to 
pick up at St. John's Lutheran parsonage on Wayne Street. 
Rev. Hebestreit is retiring and giving us his Packard upright 
piano," Willard informed the men. 


"Even with that piano, the smallest van will do nicely," 
they politely said. 


Our families were busy helping us get ready. "I'll get 
all your wash done before you move." Willard's mother said. 
“You will need to buy a washer after you get settled in." 


“We really won't have any money until we get our first 
month's paycheck," Willard replied. "The check from the 
Mission Board stopped as soon as I informed them the month we 
were leaving. I guess I didn't think we would have to wait a 
month for a check from Avilla.” It was just a communication 
problem. We had been a month or’ so without money before. 
This was the least of our worries. 


The day the Mayflower movers arrived we were all aglow. 
We also were apprehensive. Willard and I felt like two kids 
Starting out on a new adventure. At the same time we 
wondered how we would adjust to living in this culture. No 
time to think of that just now. We had to follow the movers 
to pick up the piano. We arrived at the parsonage to see the 
movers standing on the porch talking to Mrs. Hebestreit, both 
men looking so perplexed. We heard her telling them they 
could not have the piano. 


"Didn't Reverend Hebestreit tell you he had given the 
piano to us?" Willard asked. 


"Yes, he told me, but this piano is to be sold, not 
given away,” she replied. 


Willard looked a little surprised. "How much are you 
asking for it?" 
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"I want fifteen dollars for it," she answered, 


"I'll go and borrow the money from my father at the 
Market, and I'll be right back," Willard said. He hurried 
off while the movers waited impatiently for him to return. 
Finally the transaction was completed, and we were on our 
way. 


The trip from Defiance to Avilla was just fifty miles, 
but it seemed like a hundred. We couldn't wait to see the 
house. Willard had told us all about it, but in spite of his 
description, we still could not imagine what a large place it 
was. The van with our car right behind pulled up to this 
hugh, hundred-year old home complete with front porch and 
solarium. I didn't waste a minute getting out of that car 
with Susan right behind me. We were going to live in this! 


People from the parish had gathered to help in any way 
they could. Such hospitable people they were. They were 
gathering up small boxes and carrying them in and at the same 
time explaining everything about the house. Some of the 
people had brought their lunch, fully expecting to work all 
day long unpacking. In just an hour everything had been 
brought in from the van, and the movers were about’ ready to 
close the van doors when I happened to look out and see many 
of the people staring into the empty van. 


"We haven't accumulated much yet," I found myself 
explaining to the surprised people. 


In fact, the huge dining room, the first room you enter 
from the front door, was without one stick of furniture. I 
had crocheted a nine-foot, oval rug from scraps of cloth in 
Africa, and we laid that on the dining room floor to just 
keep the echo at a minimum. 


Willard's father just couldn't stand it that the dining 
room had nothing in it. "I want you and Jenney to go out and 
buy a dining room set complete with buffet," he told Willard. 
"I helped all the other children at some time or another, and 
this is something I want to do for you.” 


The day after his father told us that, we found exactly 
the dining room suite for this lovely, old home. It was an 
early American suite complete with open hutch, captain's 
chairs, and round table. 


We felt like the wealthiest people in all of the state 
of Indiana. My homemade drapes looked great on those long, 
narrow windows. St. John's Ladies Aid had given us a sum of 
money they had collected, thinking we would need it for 
provisions for Nigeria. It is yours to help you furnish your 
first parsonage inthe States, we were told. We bought a 
bedroom set for Susan's room and some bedroom curtains. New 
furniture, a lovely, old house with all the comforts anyone 
could ask for, running water, electric lights--our cup was 
overflowing! 


Installation day, April 21, 1957, was a day to remember. 
The service so moving, the long lines of people greetings us, 
and the wonderful cooking of these rural women. It was 
announced there would be a collection of money to be given to 
the Baringers as a welcome gift. More money! We could eat 
for the next month and pay Dad Baringer back the fifteen 
dollars we had borrowed for the piano. 
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Willard was delivering those wonderful sermons Sunday 
after Sunday. I have heard many pastors’ preach, but this 
pastor husband of mine could get that message to his 
congregation so clearly. No beating around the bush, no 
notes to distract him, that Gospel message came throuch loud 
and clear. He applied those sermons so directly to our lives 
that I sometimes would just cringe. It Seemed he was writing 
sermons about things that had happened at home or about some 
of my actions or attitudes. Whether this was a well 
established church in the U.S. or a new preaching station in 
Nigeria, that message was there. Scripture says thus and so, 
so be it. I knew there would never be criticism about those 
sermons. 


My husband was such a gentle, quiet person that 
sometimes people made the mistake of thinking he was a 
pushover. Too late! The Ladies Aid had so many dinners, 
They were exceptional cooks and bakers, and the people of the 
town would turn out in droves to eat those dinners. There 
also was good fellowship at these dinners. Something was 
bothering my husband. He always would get very quiet and 
thoughtful when he was distressed about something. He 
dropped a few hints to me about what was bothering him. 


"Those dinners are great and I enjoy the food and 
fellowship very much. It's the constant talk about profits 
that bothers me. I think the emphasis is on the wrong 
thing.” 


Gently but firmly, he took his stand on this issue. 
Month after month at those meetings he kept after them. 
"Fellowship, yes. For: profit;i no.” There is a fine line 
here, he would say. Too much emphasis on the profit is not 
the Christian approach. With his rock-like determination and 
his kind, persuasive way, he managed month after month, year 
after year, to turn this thing around. The dinners were 
fewer in number now, and the emphasis was on fellowship. Not 
everyone was happy with this, and we would hear criticism. 
The Ladies Aid treasury was not as full as it used to be. 


We found the Young Married Couples’ Club a real delight. 
I was thirty-four and Willard was thirty-six. We fit right 
in. At least we thought we did. The club took turns meeting 
in different homes. It was purely social. We would have a 
very short business meeting, and then we would deal out the 
cards and play euchre. These couples had a strong bond 
between them. Most were our age and most had children just 
around Susan's age or younger. We worked hard at adjusting 
to this different culture, and actually we thought we were 
doing quite well. Our outlook on life and on possessions was 
still very different. We had a hard time keeping up with the 
ambitions of this group. Someone always was busy building a 
house or working two jobs. The women were canning or sewing, 
and everyone, men and women alike, seemed to be hurrying to 
goodness knows where. We would be utterly exhausted just 
listening to everyone's activities. We still wanted that 
hour after lunch everyday to take a little siesta. 


We also were finding out what a congregation this was. 
These were unique people. Many were farmers or retired 
farmers and their approach to things was direct and honest. 
They expected everyone else to be the same. One day a letter 
arrived at the church office stating that a bell tower was to 
be built next to Kramer Chapel on the new Senior College 
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campus. It was a plea for contributions. The letter stated 
that the bell tower would have across mounted on the top 
that would be visible within two miles of the chapel. This 
would be a witness as to what was being taught at the Senior 
College, Christ and Him crucified. The letter was read to 
the voters' assembly. The voters agreed this would be a good 
place to make a contribution. We will send out a_ group of 
men; and if they can view the cross within those two miles, 
we will give a donation. The men drove in different 
directions and could not see the cross. There would be no 
contribution for that. We will contribute money for another 
needy thing. We found it was not a good idea to make a 
statement that could not be backed up with proof. These were 
not angry people, just people who wanted things’ stated 
correctly. 


Willard and I were not the only ones struggling to adapt 
to our homeland. Red and Dorothy Buuck had been missionaries 
in China for a number of years. Willard and Red had been 
good friends in school, all through their ministerial 
training. After graduation we had gone to Nigeria and Red 
and Dorothy to China. It was pleasant to have them living in 
Auburn, just ten miles from us. When our problems became 
frustrating, we could talk with them. We both agreed that it 
was probably just as hard for the congregation to adjust to 
Our ways as it was for us to learn theirs. 


One day a registered letter arrived in the mail. I 
Signed for it but didn't dare open it. I knew it must be 
another Call. The postmark was St. Louis. We had been here 
just one year. What could it be? When Willard finally got 
home from his afternoon calls, I quickly showed him the 
letter. Susan and I hovered around him while he read the 
Caliz. The Mission Board wanted my husband to open the 
mission field in Ghana. What an honor! I already was 
visually sorting things in my mind and gearing up for another 
move. I longed to stay right here but knew it was better not 
to express it. Willard must do whatever he felt he should 
do. Who was I to interfere. This was going to be another 
agonizing decision for him. The Mission Board seemed _ so 
confused over this new area. The letters were flying back 
and forth from Avilla to St. Louis. Willard kept asking for 
Clarification on this procedure and that one. 


"This is a different country from Nigeria,” he argued. 
"Vile cannot have the same rules and regulations. We have to 
scout the area thoroughly and get to know their culture 
before we can set down any guidelines." In a matter of weeks 
the Call had been returned. 


"Whoopee! We stay here." I_ shouted. The congregation 
was rejoicing too. Susan was so glad to know she would not 
have to leave her school and friends. 


Now it was time to do something we had been thinking 


about for along time. It was time to apply to Lutheran 
Social Services for a baby. 
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CHAPTER 21 
MARK 


I had eight miscarriages, two full-term pregnancies, and 
one child to show for all that. Our request for adoption was 
carefully typed and mailed. We wanted a baby so much. Susan 
was nine and as anxious aS we were to have a baby in the 
house. We went to Indianapolis for an interview and were 
told the waiting list was long. We would just wait. A few 
months later Jean Stewart, the social worker, arrived fora 
home study. Never was that house cleaned so carefully. It 
was scrubbed within an inch of its life. Can't take a chance 
on anything going wrong, I would say. When Jean Stewart 
arrived, the three of us fell over each other to open the 
Goor and let her in. Mrs. Stewart seemed to talk to Susan 
more than she did us. Susan put her best foot forward and 
her manners were perfect as she kept telling the _ social 
worker, "I want a baby boy, a big fat one." 


Six days before the Christmas of 1958 we received that 
long awaited call from Indianapolis. "We have a lovely four 
and a half month old baby boy for you. And he is a fat one." 


The room had been ready for amonth and the suitcase 
packed. We grabbed that case from the hall closet and were 
off. The car could not travel fast enough. 


"At long last we are going to have a son of our own. 
Thank you, Lord.” Willard's eyes were moist as he spoke. 


We fell in love with him at first glance. What a 
beautiful baby he was! Round and fat with big jowls hanging 
down. We could hardly wait to sign that paper, gather him 
up, and start home. The three of us fought over him all the 
way. 


"It's my turn to hold him," Susan would say. "You held 
him fifteen minutes by my watch.” 


"I get to hold him when we stop for gas," Willard said. 


"He's sleepy; let me hold him while he sleeps," I would 
say. 


Our new little son seemed to sleep all the time. 
Sometimes he would sleep twenty hours out of twenty-four. 


"Isn't he awake yet?" Susan would ask when she came home 
from school. 


Willard would call from the office and say, "When he 
wakes up, call me and I'll come home for awhile." Even the 
family dog seemed to perk up when Mark opened his eyes. 


We took him everywhere to show him off. Wherever we 
went this big, placid baby would just sleep or look around at 
all those faces staring down at him, and all those hands 
reaching for him and just smile. I don't think we could 
count the times we gave thanks for such a gift from God. 


When he toddled around and was beginning to talk, he 
would tell everyone, "I'm Mark Willard Baringer, special 
‘dopted boy." Special he was! Well, at least most of the 
time. 


He always was curious about everything, which got him in 
trouble at times. Willard had just bought a new black 
Rambler with chrome trim. One day Mark was missing and so 
was the neighbor boy, Johnny De Lucenay. The two were 
inseparable, so we all went on a hunt, the De Lucenays in one 
Girection and we in the other. We searched everywhere and 
finally we heard noises from the garage where the car had 
been parked. We opened the door to find two little boys 
covered with black paint busy painting the chrome black on 
the car. We were two busy families for the next few hours, 
cleaning up boys and cleaning the chrome. 


"But we liked it all one color," Mark said. 


At last Willard had a son, and he was going to teach him 
all the sports. Every evening while I was getting supper, 
Willard would take Susan and Mark out in the yard. Willard 
would pitch a ball to Mark, and Susan would run _= around 
catching the ball. We often wondered why Susan was never 
jealous of Mark. We figured out she had our. sole attention 
for over nine years, and probably she was relieved to be able 
to share some of that with a brother. 


Avilla seemed the perfect place to raise children, a 
quiet, little town with shopping so close and good schools. 
We felt like we could stay forever. This was about to 
change. 
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CHAPTER 22 
CANTON 


Another Call, another move, another city. What a 
radical change this was for us. Canton, Ohio, was’ so 
different from Avilla. This was city and city living. The 
rural atmosphere was gone. The congregation was made up of a 
lot of executives from Republic Steel, Timken Roller Bearing 
or Hoover Company. We had only one farmer. Many times we 
would comment on how the Lord plans all these things for us. 
If we had come directly to Canton from Nigeria, it would have 
been a disaster. Avilla was the perfect place for us to make 
the transition. Whatever the reason for our being in Canton, 
we would soon find out. The Lord would use us to do His 
work. 


The parsonage was quite an elegant house. It had Cape 
Cod styling with the brick matching the brick on the church 
and parish hall. This was guite a layout; the congregation 
had planned very well. The church, parish hall and parsonage 
occupied about two acres of ground right on the corner of 
busy 19th Street and Rowland Avenue. The backyard of the 
parsonage was the side yard of the church. I. could see 
trouble ahead with that. All those stained glass windows 
were facing our backyard. Better lay down some’ ground rules 
right away. No balls ever in that backyard. No slingshots 
Or arrows, and definitely no throwing stones. 


I never had seen such an immaculate parsonage and 
grounds. I knew the last pastor had two very prim, little 
girls and that Mrs. Meinzen was a_ terrific housekeeper. I 
wondered how the congregation would feel about our way of 
living. We moved in, bag and baggage, with two young 
children, a dog and a cat. We promptly set up a swing set 
and sandbox and with the bicycles and wagons, the parsonage 
and yard took on a different look. Well, we had to live our 
own lifestyle. 


The church office was in our home. There was a separate 
door for the office on the back porch, the other door was the 
kitchen door. We had been in the parsonage only a few days 
when Millie Crews, the church secretary, was walking over 
from the church with some mimeographed copies in her hand. 
She tripped over the cat curled up on the walk. 


"Oh, I am so sorry," I apologized. 


"Don't be sorry," she answered, "It's so nice to see 
this house and yard so lived in. We are all enjoying this to 
the fullest." Millie became adept at watching her footwork, 
stepping over roller-skates and around balls and bikes. 


Another incident brought some smiles in the parish, Mr. 
Goodman, the trustee, was doing some odd jobs around the 
parsonage. We were standing in the kitchen talking when our 
Mark came up the basement stairs and loudly proclaimed, 
"Well, the fire is out." 


"The fire, what fire?" Mr. Goodman asked. Before he 
could get an answer, he was running down the stairs to survey 
the damage the fire had wrought. "I don't see where the fire 
was, son," Mr. Goodman remarked. “Can you show me where it 
was?" 
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"Right there," Mark replied, pointing to the furnace. 


"Oh, the pilot light you mean, I think we had better 
let that little fire alone." 


I wanted to find a baby-sitter for Mark. Susan was 
active now in so many things, and we couldn't ask her to sit 
that often. This was my first communication with my 
neighbors. I was talking tO awoman across the street one 
day and asked her if she knew of a young girl in the 
neighborhood who would like to baby-sit. 


"Well," she answered, “there are two girls living next 
door to me who I think are high school age." 


"Do you know their names?" I asked. 


"Not really. We have been neighbors for over twenty 
years, but they are Greek and we are Italian." 


Now I realized what we were up against. The whole 
community was divided into ethnic groups. Here and there 
were a few German Lutherans, but most of our congregation 
lived some distance away. Around the church were Greek, 
Italian, and Jewish families. 


Susan wasn't exactly enjoying her eighth grade at 
Bellestone School. 


"They have so many rules and regulations," she kept 
saying. We have to line up and go two by two to the drinking 
fountain. At recess we are not allowed to run. We have to 
play kickball and walk the bases." 


One day I had a chance to ask one of the teachers about 
the rules. 


"Well, you see, parents don't want their children's 
clothes to become torn or dirty. We also don't want to be 
bandaging skinned knees." 


So what, we thought. Children have to run and enjoy 
their recess. We had to keep quiet and endure those rules. 
Susan managed to tolerate that year and then it was. on to 
high school. 


Adelaine Koyle, the choir director at the church, kept 
Susan and me busy. She found out that Susan loved to sing 
and had a beautiful soprano voice, so she was giving her 
every opportunity to sing solos. Adelaine needed an alto 
voice in the choir and asked if I would join the choir. I 
didn't realize at the time I joined that I was the only alto. 
There was also only one tenor. Harry Hess could carry the 
tenor section all by himself. The alto section had 
difficulty. Six sopranos could drown me out easily. I would 
just have to learn to project my voice. I didn't dare get a 
cold or have laryngitis. 


Willard was all fired up with his new parish. 
"This congregation is unbelievable," he would say over 


and over again. "Look what their records’ show. They 
contributed more to missions than any other congregation this 
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size in the Ohio District. We have a tremendous group of lay 
people here, dozens‘and dozens of capable people. I'm going 
to put them ali to work." My dear husband was off and 
running. 


This was the year 1962 and there was a lot of pressure 
on families, young people and children in this city. City 
life took its toll on people, quite different from Avilla 
where the farming community moved at a slower pace, very 
family oriented. Here there was traffic to cope with, 
congested living, and. of course, job responsibility, dealing 
with administrations, and the stress and strain of executive 
positions. Counseling was taking a lot of my husband's time. 


Since the office was in our home, the people who were 
coming for counseling had to walk up our walk and onto our 
back porch. This was embarrassing for them at times anda 
touchy situation for us. The backyard was full of children 
playing with Susan and Mark, and quite often a person under 
stress and red-eyed would have to walk past all this to reach 
our office. 


Sometimes Mark would run into the kitchen where I was 
working and say, “Mommy, Daddy is not here and there is a 
woman coming up the walk who needs a Kleenex.” 


"We are just going to have to find an office somewhere 
in that church soon," Willard would remark in frustration. 


Moving to Canton had created a pleasant situation for 
me. I was becoming reacquainted with my sister Evie and 
younger sister Gwen. During the five years we had lived in 
Avilla, we had seen each other’ occaSionally. Then we had 
been just fifty miles from Defiance and spent most of our 
holidays with Willard's family. Evie and Wayne lived just 
twenty miles from us now, in Tallmadge, Gwen and Tom fifty 
miles from Canton in Painesville. Willard and I had missed 
out on all the weddings and births on both sides of the 
family by living in Nigeria all those years. Now we were 
getting together for all the holidays with my sisters. What 
a houseful we would have for all these special occasions. 
Gwen had four children, Evie had three and we had our two. 
Once in awhile we would manage to get my other sister, Phil, 
and her husband Arthur, their four, and my brother Nard and 
wife Chris with their four children for a special event. One 
house could not contain ten adults and seventeen children. 
There were grown-ups, children, and suitcases everywhere, but 
we didn't care. It was great just to be together. 


Sometimes Willard and I would talk about our quiet house 
with only two children and when we would remember’ what 
problems we had trying to have more, we would give thanks to 
our Lord for the two we had. Our quiet household was about 
to change. 
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CHAPTER 23 
WHY TWO 


I was making some white sauce inthe kitchen when 
Willard burst through the back door. "How would you like 
another baby?" 


I looked a little startled. "Can you wait until I 
finish the white sauce?" 


He laughed. “Look at this letter." It was from the 
Lutheran Social Services in Cleveland. They had a surplus of 
babies for the first time in all their history. They wanted 
pastors to help find homes for these babies. We knew of one 
home; it was right here. Another baby. We felt like 
shouting to the whole neighborhood. 


We sent off a letter pronto. We also made a telephone 
call to Cleveland to let them know how serious we were about 
this. We were familiar with the system. We had our first 
interview in Cleveland and then came the home study. Helen 
Shirey spent quite a few hours with us. 


"You already have two children," she said, "It's rare 
that we place another baby in a home with that many children, 
but this is a special circumstance. Your ages of thirty-nine 
and forty are against you too, but we will let you know soon 
if we have a baby to fit your’ home. Those next few months 
just were dragging by. Finally the call came from Cleveland. 


"Wie have a lovely five and a half month old baby for 
you.” The four of us piled into that car so fast and headed 
for Cleveland. 


"He is over here in this little basket. Come and take a 
look." Oh! Oh! What a precious little guy he was. 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, and creamy skin. I saw Willard's 
tears when he reached down to pick him up. 


"His name will be John Carl," he told Mrs. Shirey. 


We all took turns holding, cooing and fussing. Now four 
people carrying on like this is something to see, but we 
didn't care. We had another son. God had His plans’ for us. 
We were not to have babies the conventional way, but babies 
we were having. 


John demanded affection at all times and constant care. 
We were kept on the jump day and night. He wanted to be 
held, rocked, talked to, and reassured during the night. We 
were exhausted, but finally he was settling down. We had him 
three weeks when Mrs. Shirey came for a visit to see how John 
was doing. John put on_ such a good show when she arrived. 
Mark also was doing a good job of convincing Mrs. Shirey that 
he truly loved his baby brother. 


"you wouldn't happen to have another baby, would you?" 
I heard Willard say. 


"What!" Mrs. Shirey looked stunned. "Did I hear you 
right?" 
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"Oh yes, we would love one if that is at all possible,” 
I added. 


"What on earth do you people want?" 


"Well, we always prayecd for a large family, and this 
seems to be God's way of answering our. prayers." The 
startled social worker assured us she would take that message 
back to Cleveland and see what she could do. 


One week later to the day we were heading for Cleveland 
again, and .this time our little Rambler held five people, 
ready to fuss and coo over a little baby girl. What a girl 
she was. 


"We call her Little Miss America," the workers informed 
us. "She is just beautiful.” Indeed she was. "We should 
fill you in a little on her background,” said Mrs. Shirey. 
"Both sides of the family were professional people, and this 
includes the grandparents. We had a difficult time finding a 
home for her, but we feel sure you will give her every chance 
to use her inherited abilities. There is also music and art 
ability on each side." 


We were half listening. All we wanted to do was get her 
into our arms and head for home. Our new little Jennifer 
laughed and smiled all the while we were dressing her in the 
clothes we had brought along. What a delightful baby, we 
kept saying. We had four children now. How blessed we were. 


Since Susan was in high school, we decided to let Susan 
have her own bedroom. We put John's crib in Mark's room and 
put Jennifer's crib in our room. Our Saviour congregation 
thought we were quite mad having two babies, but they were 
enjoying it every bit as much as we were. We were given so 
many baby showers by so many people and organizations that 
the chests of drawers were full and overflowing with 
beautiful clothes for the babies. 


I put all the clothes on the children. They might as 
well wear them. What made the difference if Jennifer played 
in the sand in a ruffled dress, and John toddled around in 
the backyard wearing a Carter's knit suit. I counted 
eighteen dresses and twenty suits and all of them twenty-four 
month sizes or smaller. I saved the velvet outfits for 
Sunday. 


We were beginning to run into some strange situations 
with the babies. One evening after supper, Willard drove us 
all to the park to feed the ducks. Mark loved to do that, so 
it was a once a week affair. A kind lady at the park came up 
to the little ones and began fussing over them. 


"What beautiful babies they are," she observed. "They 
are just the same size." As we were getting into the car, 
and it was backing out, she ran up to the window and said, "I 
forgot to ask you how old they are." 


"Oh, they are nine months and six months," I replied, 
while the car was pulling away. We. looked back briefly to 
see the lady standing in the same spot with such a puzzled 
look on her face. This would not be the last time this would 
happen. All through life those two would have to explain why 
they were just three months apart in age. Not some. 
super-human mother, but adoption. 
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When the two were able to walk fairly well, we had to be 
on our toes. Doors must be kept locked or shut. Busy 19th 
Street was just fifteen feet from our door. I don't know how 
it happened, but one morning I heard the front door open and 
close. The parishioners were all coming for the early eight- 
thirty service. I looked out in time to see two little 
babies toddling down the front walk. I had to run out with 
curlers in my hair and bathrobe flying to rescue them. We 
gave that congregation many a good laugh. 


One Sunday morning just as the opening hymn was being 
sung for the early service, Willard looked across’ the altar 
to see a little figure, clad only in his wet diaper, ready to 
cross the altar to see daddy. Willard carefully walked 
across and picked up our John, escorted him out the vestry 
door, and handed him to me through our kitchen door. He got 
back just in time for the closing verse. 


Christmas, 1963, was a memorable one. We had two little 
ones into everything, and yet we wanted the traditional 
Christmas tree in the living room. We thought maybe we could 
just keep a wary eye on the ornaments and put only the cheap 
ones down low. A week before Christmas the tree was put up 
with all the trimmings. Four days later there were no 
ornaments as high as four little hands could reach. Henry 
and Adele Weber, some of our parishioners who lived close by, 
saw what was happening and promptly sent over a box of 
nonbreakable ornaments. The gifts around the tree were a 
problem. Susan should be able to have her gifts there and 
Mark too. Willard rigged up a plastic fence from an old 
swimming pool and strung it around the tree. There was just 
enough room inside for Susan and Mark to enjoy their presents 
and the little ones' presents were on the outside. Peace 
reigned! 


In desperation we were putting hooks’ on all the doors 
and tying cupboard doors shut. The inevitable happened. 
Someone forgot to tie the cupboard door shut where we kept 
the cereal. I had been upstairs making the beds and when I 
walked into the kitchen, I saw two busy buddies dumping all 
the cereal into one big heap on the floor. Our budget was so 
limited that I scooped it all back into boxes. The next two 
weeks, no matter what box was opened, it had Heinz 57 
varieties in it. 


It soon became clear that the office in the house was 
not working. Someone always was knocking on the office door 
wanting to see daddy, crying or playing, and disturbing the 
train of thought for those sermons. When Willard would get 
ready for his private communion calls, he had to _ keep 
checking the wafers in his set. Someone had found them and 
enjoyed the flavor so they usually disappeared in a hurry. 


"I will move anywhere in’ the church where we can find 
the room," he told the trustees. 


Henry Weber was so sympathetic after watching everything 
that was taking place around the parsonage. "We'll find you 
a room even if we have to take a Sunday school room." 


After one year we were to appear before the judge to 
make these adoptions legal. Since we did not have to take 
the children, we found a faithful baby sitter to look after 
them while we made our trip to Cleveland. 
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"I think I should warn you," Nrs. Shirey said. "The 
judge is a black woman who feels it's so important for the 
adoptive parents to have a substantial income. I know your 
income will not measure up to her standards, but I will go to 
bat). for yous" 


We entered that courtroom feeling quite apprehensive. 
The judge had us sit down while she read the sheaf of papers 
in her hand. “What's this? Why two babies? How were these 
people given two with such a meager salary to live on?" She 
shook her finger at Mrs. Shirey, waiting for some 
explanation. 


"Well, you see," Mrs. Shirey countered, "These people 
love children.” 


“Love is not enough," the judge shouted. 


"They are exceptionally good managers of the money they 
do earn,” Mrs. Shirey explained. "Mrs. Baringer sews the 
clothes and reupholsters the furniture, and Pastor Baringer 
is very thrifty and does most of his own repairs. I would 
say they look as if they had twice the income they do." 
"Humpf," growled the judge. "Adoption granted!" 
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CHAPTER 24 
A BUSY PARISH 


Sometimes it isn't always clear why God wants His people 
in a special place at a certain time. It was becoming more 
clear what Willard's mission was to be in Canton. Before we 
came to Canton, plans had been started to organize and help a 
new mission get started. In fact, the land for the mission 
had been purchased. The problem was that the emphasis was 
wrong. Also, the congregation needed to be one hundred 
percent behind this project to make it work. There was too 
much talk about building the mission so that members living 
in that particular area could have a church close by. 
Missions for Willard meant an outreach for the unsaved. A 
new mission was to be built, according to Willard's thinking, 
solely to get God's word out. Many in the congregation were 
dragging their feet also. They needed to be inspired and 
solidly behind this ambitious project. He had his’ work cut 
out for him. 


Meeting after meeting was held with everyone having a 
different idea how to go about this new project. Some of the 
congregation hated to mortgage Our Saviour's buildings. In 
order to build a structure for the new mission, this would 
have to be done. 


"We don't need to be afraid to try anything new and 
drastic," Willard kept saying. "When the word of God is 
preached, when we send out workers in the harvest, God will 
bless our efforts.” 


These were long and difficult meetings, and week after 
week the people were inspired by my husband's zeal for the 
new mission outreach. Many voices were chiming in now. Yes, 
the two churches could’ share the debt retirement of the new 
mission until such time as the mission could carry the load 
of payments itself. Finally an organizational meeting was 
held. The new church would be called Holy Cross. Our 
Saviour congregation was enthused now, solidly behind the new 
project and throwing itself into the planning of the 
building. 


Our Saviour congregation sent out one hundred people to 
form the nucleus of Holy Cross’ Church. We sorely missed 
those familiar faces, the Georges, the Feldschers, the 
Byersdorfs, to name a few. The Lord did bless our efforts. 
Within the next year, we had added one hundred new members to 
Our Saviour's roster. Holy Cross was growing by leaps and 
bounds. Dedication Day of the new building was one we would 
all remember. 1966 was a milestone. Willard's reputation 
waS spreading. What a unique and marvelous way to open a new 
mission! This had never been tried in this area. It was 
certainly an adventure in faith. 


Willard also was right in telling me he wouldn't be much 
help for awhile. What a schedule he had. All those weddings 
were coming up fast. I don't think the average person 
realizes how much time a pastor must spend for each wedding 
he performs. Usually at least one session is spent with the 
couple for counseling. The Altar Guild is usually involved 
so there is always a consultation with them, The organist 
needs to know ahead of time what music the couple wants. 
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There are at least a half dozen phone calls for one wedding, 
some many more. 


One wedding stands out in my mind. This couple could 
not make up their mind about anything. They changed the date 
three times. The music they wanted was just not Christian, 
and Willard felt they should choose different music. They 
were very annoyed over this. One of the young women, who was 
to be the bridesmaid, became angry at the bride and refused 
to be in the wedding, leaving an extra young man without an 
escort. There must have been a dozen phone calls’ the week 
before the wedding. My husband was exhausted; patiently he 
endured all this. The wedding finally came off, really quite 
beautiful considering all the problems. He and I went 
briefly to the reception. We only stayed for one beer. This 
was necesSary, aS some would like to make up stories about 
the pastor and his wife getting tipsy at a reception. This 
was the procedure we used for every reception. 


When we arrived home, he fell into. the -.chair, 
bone-tired. He reached in his pocket and brought out the 
envelope the bride's parents had handed him. Inside was a 
card, of all things, a sympathy card. In their haste, they 
had picked out the wrong one. Also inside was a five-dollar 
bili. 


"Not bad," my husband laughed, “for twenty-four hours of 
hard labor." 


Another couple, Mary and Don, lived in’ the neighborhood 
and wanted Willard to perform the wedding ceremony. They 
were not Lutherans but such a darling couple so my husband 
decided to do it. Nary had planned an elegant late-fall 
wedding. Since it was so close to Christmas, the bridesmaids 
and matron of honor had planned to wear red and green satin 
dresses. The problem with this was that all the attendants 
were the bride's sisters and couSins, and all were 
tremendously obese. The combination of the satin dresses and 
the little half-step they were doing was a disaster. When 
those voluminous attendants would stop for that little, jerky 
step, they would just shimmer and shake. I was sitting 
half-way back in the church, and I found myself almost out of 
control. I had to dive under the seat and blow my nose hard 
so no one would think the pastor's wife was laughing. 
Strange how so many people in that auditorium seemed to have 
hay fever and colds. 


Susan and Jennifer loved to watch the comings and goings 
of the weddings from the living room window. I only wish our 
black cat had stayed its distance and watched from somewhere 
else besides the church proper. At one of the weddings, just 
as the wedding march was being played and the bride was ready 
to walk down the aisle on that white runner, who should come 
prancing down that aisle but our black cat. Willard coaxed 
the cat to the front of the church, grabbed it, threw it into 
the vestry, and closed the door. All during that beautiful 
service could be heard the meowing of that penned-in cat. 


Sometimes the weddings were not. so beautiful. When 
parents of the bride or groom were divorced, and each had 
married again and all were coming to the wedding, watch out! 
At a few of the receptions, some who were pouring the coffee 
would not speak to the others who were ladling the punch. It 
almost seemed like an armed camp. The poor bride and groom 
seemed to move from one to the other and then gratefully 
hurry away to a more congenial place, 
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Willard used to tense up when he learned that some 
little tiny ones were to be in ae wedding. Something 
unforeseen invariably happened at these weddings. One time 
when a little three-year old flower girl refused to walk down 
the aisle, the mother, grandparents, aunts and uncles tried 
to prod the little one on. Once a ring bearer tripped and 
fell, and the ring rolled off the pillow under the pews, 
everyone scrambling to retrieve the ring. One little ring 
bearer seemed to manage most of the service quite nicely. 
Just about the time my husband was to pronounce the bride and 
groom husband and wife, the little fellow cried out shrilly, 
"Oh, I wet my pants." The wedding was delayed while mother 
ran up and escorted him to the back of the church. 


It would be nice if all the work in the parish was as 
lighthearted as the weddings. The funerals were draining. 
Pastors and families become so attached to their members that 
what saddens the members also saddens the pastors’ and their 
families. We laugh with our people, and we cry with them. 


Since our parsonage was’ right next to the church, you 
could not divorce yourself from whatever was happening next 
door. Our children and the neighbor friends would be playing 
in the yard and, when the hearse would arrive for the 
funeral, the children would all run for home, 


I heard John telling the children. "Don't run home; 
there is nothing to be afraid of; those are only the bones in 
that<truck .* Out of the mouths of babes! Mark was very 
tender and stayed far away from any funerals that were taking 
place next door. We usually could find him down in. the 
basement with his rockets or stamp collection. 


How could we ever forget the funeral of Dorothy and 
Wally Kant's son. Robert was to be confirmed in’ two weeks. 
His parents found him floating face down in their backyard 
swimming pool. The suicide of the Duerks' daughter was so 
tragic. She had many marital problems and also had _ two 
children who were emotionally disturbed. My husband, always 
gentle and loving, spent hours and hours with cases like 
this. Always that message to the grieving parents, "Someday 
in heaven we will know why." 


Many hours were spent counseling couples who were having 
trouble. Quite often the husband would not come along with 
his wife, and the wife in desperation would come for 
counseling alone. Jill and Mike were one couple with that 
type of problem. Jill would come weeping to my husband for 
help. Mike would not come along. Willard knew Mike was not 
a member of the church, and in fact he had not met him. This 
made counseling that much harder. Very late one night the 
phone rang. It was Jill. She could hardly talk. 


"Please come; Mike has beaten me, and I amin. bad 
shape." 

Willard grabbed his coat, car keys, and was gone. He 
found Jill battered and bruised and her two daughters 
shrieking and crying. “Where is Mike?" Willard asked. 


"I called the police, and they took Mike out to his car. 
They left me here.” 
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"Do you mean they left you here like this?" he asked 
unbelievingly. 


"Yes, they were afraid to book Mike." 
"Afraid to book him?" 


"I haven't told you everything, pastor. Mike is with 
the Mafia." There was trouble ahead for my pastor husband. 
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CHAPTER 25 
STRANGE HAPPENINGS 


Willard drove Jill to the hospital and insisted that she 
press charges. 


"My life would be in danger if I did that," she replied. 


"Then you must get a restraining order. You can't let 
him do this to you again." Against her better judgment she 
agreed to the latter. My husband did not realize this was 
the second time he had stepped on the Mafia's toes. 


Every few months banners were strung across main roads 
and posters put up announcing gambling. Willard had written 
articles in the paper about this asking why the gambling laws 
in Ohio was so blatantly scorned. He had devotions for WHBC 
and in some of these, he had mentioned our disregard for 
laws, gambling laws in particular. 


The organization was upset. Mike had finally come to my 
husband's office, but this time to tell him to just quiet 
down or there would be trouble. Jill now was pleading with 
Willard to say nothing more about the beating incident. She 
was frightened and sorry that she had put out a restraining 
Order on Mike. 


"I have decided to take a job offer in Akron and move 
there," she informed my husband. "“I want to put some miles 
between Mike and me." 


I seldom have seen my husband back down from something. 
This was an exception. One day a telephone call came through 
to the church office. An unidentified man on the other end 
was threatening, “If your minister does not stop harassing 
us, we will bomb your church building.” My husband and the 
church council agreed to quiet down and since all this had 
been brought to the attention of the community, this would 
have to be on their conscience. 


An incident that happened in our community was causing 
some alarm. One of the young girls, baby-sitting a few 
houses from the parsonage, looked out the bathroom window 
right into the face of a window-peeper. This peeper was 
spotted by many others in the community. When given a chase, 
this agile man could leap hedges and run like a deer. The 
Man seemed to wait until the weekends to be on the prowl. 
The men in the community banded together to form a vigilante 
group. Certain men would take turns hiding in bushes around 
the neighborhood. It was Willard's turn one particular 
Friday night. Our dog had been growling in a menacingly way 
so my husband thought he should hide out in our bushes. He 
armed himself with a ball bat and took along a low. stool to 
sit on since it might be a long night. We purposely left one 
or two drapes open to attract the man so my husband could get 
a look at him. 


Suddenly I heard Willard shout, "I've got you, you 
window- peeper.” 


Fearing for my husband, I ran out and yelled, "Are you 
all right?" 
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I saw that Willard had a young man by the collar, 
holding the ball bat over his head, leading him to the 
streetlight for a better look. 


"He's all right," yelled back the man, “but he sure as 
heck scared the hell out of me." It was one of our neighbors 
out on patrol. Oh, dear, this was a young man my husband had 
been trying to get into his next adult instruction class. 
There went that prospect! 


All summer the young man eluded the vigilantes. The men 
agreed the man must be an athlete, either a track man or a 
basketball player. He was tall and could peer in high 
windows with ease. Needless to say, every drape in that area 
was pulled shut at dusk. When fall arrived and school was in 
session, he was gone. We never spotted the man until the 
following summer. Finally the police grabbed a young man, 
but after putting him in one door of the police car to take 
him downtown for questioning, he leaped out the other door 
and was gone. This was the last we saw of the window-peeper, 


Life certainly was not dull here on 19th Street. One 
week our niece and nephew, Diane and Tom Beaverson, were 
staying for a short vacation with us. The milkman always 
delivered our guart of milk very early in the morning. Mark 
was awakened early one morning so he went to the door to 
bring in the bottle of milk. There wadded up between the 
door and storm door was a roll of dollar bills. We were all 
puzzled. The milkman said he certainly did not drop them. 
The next morning I found another roll of dollar bills. Every 
morning for that next week every child in that household was 
up at the crack of dawn to gather in the roll of bills. 
Diane and Tom were having a ball. 


“Nothing this exciting happens in Defiance,” they kept 
Saying. The sum was’ growing. We now had over a hundred 
dollars. 


"This is all well and good, but we had better try to 
find out where this is coming from," Willard said. 


"Do we have to," every child cried out. 


"I'm going to have to set my alarm and get up very, very 
early and see who is leaving it there," he informed the 
children. 


Willard waited patiently for the door to open and close; 
then he ran out in time to see a little, old lady running 
down the path. He caught up with her and asked her why she 
was doing this. ' 


"Please," she begged, "don't make me take the money 
back. I don't hear those voices anymore." 


Willard led her over to the church study and had a long 
talk with her. He spent quite a few days counseling her and 
trying to find out her problem. She refused to seek help 
from a psychiatrist. Finally she asked Willard to baptize 
her. She wanted to be baptized privately, so we all went 
over to the church to witness this special occasion. After 
the baptism, she seemed so happy, thanked my husband, and 
left for home. Beside the baptismal font we found another 
roll of dollar bills. That was the last we saw of the 
little, old woman and the last of the rolls of bills. 
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Our little family seemec to take all these things in 
Stride. Living so close to the work in the parish with the 
unusual experiences becoming an everyday occurrence, the 
children had learned to adapt to almost anything. 
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CHAPTER 26 
1969 AND 1970 


Our busy little family was growing and thriving. Susan 
had graduated from McKinley High School with honors. We were 
especially proud of her Citizenship Award. She had received 
a watch for this. Now she waS enrolled at Ann Arbor, the 
first step on her way to becoming that teacher she always had 
wanted to be. 


Willard and I helped her load her belongings in our big 
Mercury. It's good we had bought a car large enough to hold 
all those children and camping gear so that now the trunk 
could hold all of Susan's things. There was room for only 
three of us to make the trip. We were a quiet threesome on 
that four-hour trip. How hard it is for parents to let 
children leave the nest. We teach them to be independent and 
when the time comes for them to stand on their own feet, we 
drag ours. We dropped her off at her dorm and helped her 
unload and arrange things, and then the two of us started for 
the car and home. We looked back briefly to see the tears 
running down her face, and we had to climb in that car fast 
and take off for home before we changed our minds or she did. 
Neither one of us spoke a word for miles. We were too choked 
up to say a word. Our first child had left home to start on 
a career of her own. 


The three children at home missed her so much. Life 
soon settled down without Susan, and the three were busy in 
their own way. It seemed there was always something going on 
in that parsonage basement. On this particular day, kites 
were being constructed from newSpapers and lightweight wood. 
Willard always encouraged them to make their own. Jennifer 
came running up from the basement. 


"Vie need pantyhose for the tails of the kites. The boys 
sent me up to get some." Jennifer was always the errand 
girl. Mark had so many projects going all the time, and he 
managed to keep Jennifer busy as timekeeper or referee during 
mock battles or secretary of the Stamp Collectors. 


I dug out some old pantyhouse for this particular 
project, and she scurried down into the basement to deliver 
them. The children tied the pantyhouse to their kites and 
ran outside to test them. The day was perfect, a nice brisk 
breeze lifted the kites quickly into the air. 


"Good job, kids," Willard exclaimed, "those kites really 
can fly." The kites were sailing high above the towers of 
the church when suddenly the breeze died, and the kites 
slowly came sailing down. Two of the kites landed on the 
bell tower. To our horror, the pantyhose hung down over the 
tower for everyone to see from 19th Street. We tried 
everything to get them down. They floated up there in every 
gentle breeze for almost a year until mercifully we hada 
strong wind that brought them down. 


Mark, Jennifer, and John were doing very well at 
Bellestone School. Willard was the one having difficulty 
with the school. The chairman of the P.T.A. had asked 
Willard to be religious chairman for the following year. My 
husband never passed over anything or any opportunity to 
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proclaim the love of Jesus Christ. He readily agreed. He 
was busy preparing the devotions for the upcoming P.T.A. 
meeting. 


The chairman of the P.T.A. called him one afternoon and 
said, "I forgot to tell you that in our devotions we do not 
speak about Christ. It may offend someone. I know you will 
go along with this." Oh, how wrong she was! My husband 
informed the woman that he would speak of Christ in every 
devotion if they still wanted him. "I think we had better 
get someone else for that chairmanship," she stated quite 
coldly. For sometime after this you could break the ice with 
a stick. We had been frozen out. 


Our last year in Canton was full of surprises. The 
congregation decided to surprise us for our twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration. Twenty-five years of marriage and 
twenty-five years in the ministry! Yes, the year 1970 was 
one to remember. Not only was that year delightful, it also 
was very sad. Willard's parents both passed away in that 
year. 


The anniversary celebration was beautifully done. My 
parents and all our brothers, sisters and relatives were 
invited. How everyone managed to keep all this a Secret, 
I'll never know. Red Buuck, Willard's good friend, was 
invited to preach the sermon for that service. There were 
flowers, food and a tiered cake. Then to top it off, we were 
given a good sum of money. 


We knew exactly what we would do with that money. We 
had just throw rugs on those wooden floors in the parsonage, 
We went straight out and ordered carpet. How pleasant it was 
to walk around on that warm covering. Luckily we had the 
carpet bound. The carpet had been down just one month when a 
familiar envelope arrived in the mail. This was the same 
type envelope that I had seen many times before. Yes, it was 
sent special delivery. That could only mean one thing. 
Another Call! 


Our stay in Canton was soon to come to an end. The 
Indiana District wanted Willard to become its Mission 
Director and Secretary of Church Extension. This time my 
husband did not hesitate long in deciding. He was looking 
forward eagerly to working under President Zimmermann. 
Zimmie, as he was affectionately called, was Willard's good 
friend. We would be moving by the first of December. 


There waS one major problem with this move. I had 
phlebitis in my leg and would not be able to do any sorting 


Or packing. My sister Evie was coming along to help unpack 
in Fort Wayne, but I would have to let the movers’ take the 
whole household just as it was. tL Lound.out 2 in. Fort 


Wayne--they did just that! There were the mushy used bars of 
soap from the bathroom sink, the dirty kitchen towels from 
the towel rack, two strips of bacon from the refrigerator, 
all the old newspapers that had been stored in the basement, 
and even a few dead flies made the trip from Canton to Fort 
Wayne. 
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CHAPTER 27 
FORT WAYNE 


Very soon after our arrival in Fort Wayne, I realized 
this would be quite a different life from what we had been 
used to in the parish. In the parish we were alla part of 
the operation. Our parsonage was next to the church, and we 
were all involved in whatever was taking place within the 
congregation. Now the district offices were downtown in the 
inner city of Fort Wayne. Willard would have to commute. We 
had made arrangements with Concordia Church to rent their old 
vacated parsonage until we could find a house to build or 
buy. We hated to unpack everything, so we left much of our 
furnishings in boxes, just unpacking the essentials, 


It certainly was handy living so close to Concordia 
School. With all three in grade school, they could just 
Sleep in quite late and run over to the school in minutes. 
How they loved that school! Mark came running home after the 
first day of school and remarked, "Boy, you can do anything 
you want at that school." Of course that wasn't so. It just 
seemed that way after attending Bellestone for seven years. 


John remarked, "This school is all right, but they pray 
too much.” 


Willard was going to have a lot of traveling in this 
job. “We seldom have been apart in our married lives," he 
was Saying, "I'll miss not being with you every day and 
night." 


"I guess it is something we will never get used to," I 
said. “I'll tag along with you whenever I can." 


"You had better start paying the utilities and 
insurance, etc., now," he added. 


It's funny in a marriage how we switch roles whenever it 
is necessary to do so. I also would have to be’ both mother 
and father while he was on the road. When he would return 
from a trip, I would switch back to just mother again. 


Christmas, 1970, our first Christmas in Fort Wayne, was 
exciting and different. Susan was arriving from St. Paul 
where she was in her fourth year of teacher-training. Her 
fiance, Karl, was in Fort Wayne in the Pre-Ministerial at the 
Senior College. This was to be his last year at the Fort and 
then he would go on to the St. Louis Seminary. Karl wanted 
to spend Christmas Day with his parents in Royal Oak, so we 
planned a Christmas get-together a few days after Christmas. 


It was great having Karl with us for so many occasions. 
Susan and Karl were going to be married next August and what 
a welcome addition to our family he would be. We were all 
pretty small people, and we always looked in wonder at the 
size of those big shoes that he so carefully lined up by our 
door. The wonder of all this was not just the size of the 
shoes, but the fact that he took his shoes off and so neatly 
lined them up by the door. We just didn't have anyone around 
here that organized. 
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"I'm just going to have to learn to be a little better 
Organized," Susan said. "Karl will have to be more sloppy to 
make this marriage work." Willard and I weren't worried for 
a minute about that marriage. Work it would! 


That first year in Fort Wayne was a year to remember. 
First of all Willard was on the go constantly. He wanted to 
visit every mission station trmetechat Jfirstiy year, ali 
fifty-five of them. These stations were scattered over all 
of Indiana and half of Kentucky. The Buick the Mission Board 
had bought for him was chalking up the miles. 


"By the time I visit all these places," Willard was 
saying, "I'll probably put on fifty thousand miles’ the first 
year." I was getting used to that suitcase being packed and 
“unpacked and the pile of dirty clothes tumbling out at the 
end of each trip. I don't think I have ever seen my husband 
so enthused about his work. While he was busy, so was I. 


We needed to buy a house or find some land on which to 
build our dream home. There certainly should be a nice house 
somewhere in Fort Wayne to fit that new carpet we had brought 
along from Canton. We kept telling the realtor all about the 
type of house we were looking for and about the size of the 
Carpet we had. The carpet would fit just fine in an L-shaped 
dining and living area. We thought he looked a little 
perplexed at all this, but Mr. Knake was a very patient man. 
House after house he showed us, with the right size rooms but 
the wrong type of setting, or the color schemes would clash 
with our fine green carpeting. Finally we had to give up. 


"How would you like to look at a model home?" Mr. Knake 
asked. This builder will build the house on any lot you 
choose. When we saw that model house, we knew that was just 
the one we wanted. It was a two-story colonial with four 
bedrooms. 


"We had better have a basement," Willard said. "How 
would you like having Mark and his chemistry set upstairs?" 
A basement we would have. In fact, the green carpet would 
have to go in the basement. The builder would just knock off 
such a little from the price of the house to compensate for 
our carpet that we just would enjoy the carpet down there. 


Now to find that lot. Mr. Knake and I were scouting 
every vacant lot around Fort Wayne's north side. 


“7 found one; 1. would tell him. ) "Just; hope it's: for 
sale." That one would not be for sale. Then he would see one 
and we would drive by andthe neighborhood just was not 
right. Finally one day the telephone rang. 


"Mrs. Baringer, when your husband comes home from the 
office, I want to come by and show you something very 
special," Mr. Knake said. "I think I have found just the 
land you want, a woods, three acres of lovely trees, and it's 
for sale cheap. In fact, if you don't buy it, I will and 
will give you a_ small lot to build on." When we saw it, we 
knew that was just what we wanted. We fell in love with that 
woods. We wanted the whole three acres. We wrapped up that 
sale so quickly. 


‘ Soon we were out clearing an area for the new house. We 
told the builder we had to be in that house by June 1. Susan 
was getting married the first part of August, and the 
reception would be out on the lawn, In fact, the 
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announcements were being printed that way. This was early 
March, and the builder couldn't believe what we were saying. 
Mr. Palmer was very interested in selling his new model homes 
and somehow our timing was just right. He promised us we 
indeed would be in by June 1, and we would have the grass 
planted right away and the landscaping in. We didn't realize 
at the time why he was’ so anxious to please and why he put 
such a large crew on this particular house. We found out 
later this was a new house plan, and he had heard from Mr. 
Knake that Pastor Baringer had a lot of connections and that 
Pastor Baringer was building a lot of new parsonages in 
Indiana and Kentucky. Bless Mr. Knake, and shame on him at 
the same time! He had stretched that tale quite a bit to get 
this house done on time and done well. 


We moved in on June 1 andon_ the counter was a dozen 
lovely red roses and a bottle of champagne, compliments from 
the builder. The house had been cleaned, and all the windows 
washed inside and out. A letter was lying on the kitchen 


counter alongside the roses and champagne. ‘Anything that 
needs to be repaired will be done immediately--just a 
telephone call will take care of it.' The grass was now 


being planted, and the landscaping was in. Now for some 
rain. We prayed every day for rain. That grass had to be up 
and ready for a few hundred people to be tramping around on 
it. No problems, the rains came, the grass flourished. 


Mark, Jennifer and John loved this place. They were 
learning so much about country living. Mark found a baby 
raccoon and brought it home for a pet. What a rascal that 
raccoon was. He played with the children constantly and 
would go to sleep on their laps while they watched 
television. When the boys would start the mower, the raccoon 
would scold them and climb the nearest tree. 


We decided the raccoon should have a rabies shot for the 
safety of our children. We took Charlie, the raccoon, up to 
the Vets and started to take him into the waiting room ona 
leash. Every dog and cat bristled, and pandemonium broke 
loose. Quickly we hurried out of the waiting room and back 
to the car. The vet informed us that he would give the shot 
in the safety of the back seat of our car. 


One day the county highway crew was working on our road. 
They were raking up tree limbs and burning a mound of trash. 
Out from the mound ran a raccoon with one of the county men 
in hot pursuit. 


Thinking it might be Charlie, I yelled, "That's my 
Charlie. Oh, Charlie is that you?" 


The county man stopped dead in his tracks with his stick 
uplifted. "Yes, I'm Charlie. How did you know my name?" I 
mumbled something unintelligible and retreated to the safety 
of my home. 


Susan was graduating from St. Paul now, and we were to 
make the trip, taking Karl along with us. What a car full we 
had! The trip there wasn't too bad, but on the trip home we 
were really loaded down. We now had Susan plus all her 
belongings. Susan was so excited about seeing the house. 


"Now is a fine time for you to move into a place like 
this, just when I'll be moving out," she chided. 
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Those two months before the wedding were such a busy 
time. Since our money was scarce, we had to doa lot of 
planning. To keep a large wedding within our meager budget 
would take a bit of doing. It helped to be able to have the 
reception at home. We would rent Kramer Chapel at the Senior 
College for the wedding. I made my dress, Jennifer's 
flower-girl dress, the ring pillow, and the headpieces for 
the attendants. We fixed most of the food and had just the 
cake, coffee, and punch catered. The wedding went off so 
smoothly and Susan looked lovely. Our cup was overflowing. 


Yes, there are years like that when so many things seem 
just right. It would not always be so. We had our years of 
sadness and disappointments, but this was one of those 
bright, shiny years when it seemed the Lord just poured out 
His blessings on us. 
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CHAPTER 28 
TROUBLED TIMES 


The next three years were nov ASO peaceful and 
trouble-free. Few years could be so free of anxiety as those 
years of 1970 and 1971. During these next years, the trouble 
that had been brewing in our beloved Synod was coming to a 
head. Willard tried his best to stay out of the feuding and 
keep his mind on missions, which was particularly hard when 
you are an executive ina district. He waS supportive of 
President Zimmermann, he trusted his friend Zimmie 
completely, and they had a wonderful working relationship 
where each would go his own way and not wonder and worry what 
the other one was doing. There was pressure from both sides 
for the two men. 


"We must say that we are a conservative district," 
Willard stated, “but we cannot go wildly off the deep end in 
any direction.” No matter what they did, the liberal 
minority was suspicious, 


"I hate this," Willard would say over and over again. 
"I must keep missions on our people's minds and show them 
that is solely my business during this controversy." 


This was hard road to follow. ly husband was new in the 
district and at times his actions were even misunderstood by 
the conservatives. He took his stand on the Bible and its 
teachings, without compromise, but at the same time, he would 
try all sorts of innovative things in his missions. 


The field in Kentucky was wide open. I .£e3% -enis 
urgency in my husband that I had felt many times before. 


"le must be able to reach the Appalachian culture with 
our Lutheran beliefs," he was telling everyone who would 
listen. "Kentucky is called the Bible belt, but the Bible is 
being used as a club, Every radio broadcast seems to be 
pounding away at the Law, and the Gospel is not heard. We 
have work to do." 


Willard and the Nission Board began a program to reach 
these people. First of all a study would have to be made of 
the Appalachian culture and of churches that had been 
successful in this ministry. Rolland Bentrup was given the 
Call to carry out this program. He was given the name, the 
Kentucky Circuit Rider. He would have to do many of the 
things the Kentucky Circuit Riders did in the days of old, 
not with a horse but with a shiny new car. He was to round 
up all Lutherans to begin the program, If he found a 
handful, they would meet in any place available. If just one 
family was found in an area, he would meet in the home with 
this family, baptizing, confirming, or whatever needed to be 
done. 


Before Pastor Bentrup began his program, he traveled to 
Akron, Ohio, to study some of the procedures many of the 
churches in that area used to reach the Appalachians. The 
Akron Baptist Temple and the Cathedral of Tomorrow were the 
perfect places to begin the study. The rubber companies had 
drawn many of the people from Kentucky and West Virginia to 
Akron for the new factories. A large group of these people 
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were living in this area. Benny Bentrup and his wife Luella 
had some interesting experiences’ there. Benny and Luella 
attended so many of the church services during these few 
months that he soon learned what appealed to the people. The 
people seemed to want less liturgy, a little more 
off-the-cuff announcements, and some real down to earth 
preaching. Less formality without sacrificing our teachings 
seemed to be the way to operate. The money-making emphasis 
would not be used, nor the passing of the offering basket the 
second and third time. Willard and Benny were all set to get 
this program started. 


The Mission Board with Willard and Pastor Bentrup had 
been pondering the problem how to let the people know that 
Benny was there. It was agreed that a radio broadcast should 
be started. They called the broadcast, "The Chapel Window." 
Benny would tape his sermons on his equipment in his study, 
dub in some music, and make a few announcements, always 
letting people know where they could reach him. 


Luella patrolled the area while he was taping to see 
that he was not disturbed. She would disconnect the 
doorbell, take the telephone off the hook, and keep’ the dog 
quiet. It was amazing what two people could put together. 


"That Gospel message is coming through loud and clear,” 
Willard said excitedly. So many new preaching stations were 
Starting in that area now, almost more than one pastor could 
handle. 


My husband was on the road so much, back and forth to 
Kentucky. "How would you like to go along the next trip, 
Jenney? We can take the children with us." Everyone was 
ready and anxious to go on this little vacation complete with 
motel and, of course, the swimming pool. “Remember now," 
Willard alerted them, "the services will be quite different 
from what you are used to." They certainly were. 


One service was held in a tiny chapel with no beautiful 
organ, no cushions on the pews, no stained glass windows, no 
Carpeted runner down the aisle and just a handful of people. 
Benny and Willard were both taking part in the service so 
that left the rest of us in the audience to try to sing with 
that organ. The organ began to wheeze, and two quite elderly 
ladies were Singing enthusiastically, their voices cracking 
and screeching away. I felt the pew shaking, and I looked to 
see what was the matter. Three kids were trying to stifle 
their laughing and were ready to burst. A good hard nudge 
helped to quiet them down. 


The next Sunday we were to visit another little church 
high up in the hills of Kentucky. This was an actual log 
church built by a local builder--just beautiful. This was 
Organ Dedication Sunday. We arrived a little early, taking 
our places in the pews, and watching the people arrive. Some 
had on tennis shoes, and some of the women had their hair 
pulled back in a knot. The men had on Farm Bureau jackets. 


What friendly people they were. There was no pretense 
here. They lived in a world far removed from Fort Wayne. 
Their life was hard and money was’~ scarce, I began to look 
around for the organ that was to be dedicated. It was a 
tiny, little organ far back in the church, the size we would 
have in a living room in our homes. The size didn't matter. 
They finally had an organ. 
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Sometimes with all that feverish activity we would 
forget for a short. time what was happening to our beloved 
Synod. We were praying especially hard for our son-in-law, 
Karl. He had been on vicarage in California when the 
walk-out took place. It was so difficult for him to decide 
what to do when the time came for him to return for his last 
year at the seminary. Most of his classmates were at Seninex 
and most of his beloved professors were there too, Willard 
didn't know what to say to Karl. He knew it would have to be 
Karl's decision. We just prayed the good Lord would lead 
Karl to make the right decision. We were understandably 
relieved and happy when Karl decided to return to 801. He 
would finish his last year there and stay with the Nissouri 
Synod. This controversy had divided so many homes that we 
gave thanks that this would not be so in our family. It was 
a difficult last year for Karl. 


He persevered during these trying times, but he kept 
saying, "I don't know what they think they are doing. I am 
not a child again in catechisn.” He managed to finish out 
his last year and was ordained at his home’ congregation in 
Royal Oak. His first Call was to Wellesley, Ontario, just 
seven hours from Fort Wayne. The Wellesley people welcomed 
our Susan and Karl with open arms. 
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| CHAPTER 29 
THE NEW SECRETARY OF WORLD MISSIONS? 


It was September, 1975, when another Call, another 
registered letter, was delivered to our door. Another time 
of waiting and wondering. I felt so shaky and weak; Willard 
seemed so calm as he opened the envelope. 


"Tell me, I can't wait," I kept saying. 


"Jenney, do you know what this Call is? It's a Call 
from Synod's Mission Board asking me to accept the position 
as Secretary for World Areas. I can't believe they would 
bestow such an honor on me." I was always amazed when he 
made a statement like that. 


"Why not? You are the most dedicated pastor I have ever 
known. I can't think of anyone more deserving or capable 
than you," I reassured hin. 


The next weeks were so tormenting. Would we go or would 
we stay? The papers in Fort Wayne had a write-up with ny 
husband's picture, telling about this honorable Call. 


Everywhere we went, people would say, “We think it's 
wonderful; when will you be moving?" 


In fact a realtor even approached us wanting to list our 
property with his agency. A local pastor called and said he 
would like to buy our home since he always had admired it. 
He also wanted to know when we would have a showing or open 
house. 


Our children were all enthused, "Just think, our dad 
will be traveling all over the world." 


"Bet we go with him sometimes," Mark remarked. 


Our relatives in Defiance were so excited. "Our brother 
will certainly make an excellent Secretary for World Areas. 
He has been there and knows the needs and challenges." 


The uncertainty of the Call was hard on President 
Zimmermann. This had been such a fruitful twosome. Harmony, 
love, and support for each other had made both of their jobs 
much easier. 


"The Nission Board has invited me to come to Saint Louis 
and meet with them,” Willard informed me. "I'll be gone 
about four days. I know everyone is praying that I may do 
what the Lord wants me to do, what is best for the church.” 


During those four days that he was gone I began to think 
about all our possessions and how we had accumulated so much. 
We would need one big garage sale. Why were we such pack 
rats? It certainly would make moving easier if we could just 
throw some things in a suitcase and be gone. Our possessions 
were an abundance poured out on us, but they seemed to get in 
the way of our thinking clearly. For one thing, the thought 
of leaving my lovely home in the woods was painful. We had 
bought the house and land just before the interest rates had 
skyrocketed. The house had increased in value so much. The 
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city was moving northeast, and we were right in that growth 
path. We knew all this was not a coincidence but blessings 
from God. I had moved so often. This was house number 
twenty since we had been married. When I settled in here, I 
had hoped to stay put and never move again. I knew I had to 
put all these things ‘out of my mind. I should have known 
that being married to a pastor, epecially one like mine, that 
I couldn't expect to stay in one place too long. 


I wondered what Saint Louis would be like. I really 
hated big cities. The children and I took out some maps and 
started looking for some small towns around Saint Louis. One 
nice thing, the winters would be much milder than Fort 
Yayne's, but the summers were killers. 


I began sorting some things, waiting for my dear 
husband, the next Secretary for World Areas, to return from 
Saint Louis. I went alone to the airport since it was a 
school day. There he was. I still, felt, that. wonderful 
thrill of seeing my dearest return safely from a trip. He 
gave me an especially big hug and kiss. That's it! I knew 
it; look at how happy he looks. We will be leaving in about 
four or five weeks, I suppose. 


Should I ask him now or just let him tell about Saint 
Louis and his meeting? I had learned it's better to let 
these pastor husbands alone for awhile. No use trying to 
wheedle anything out of them before they are ready. All the 
way home he kept telling me about the fine men on the Mission 
Board and how much Al Barry wanted him to accept the Call. I 
found myself praying, "Lord, make me willing to follow this 
man without reservations. Wherever he goes, let me go 
willingly.” 


“Jenney, something just happened to me flying home to 
Fort Wayne,” he confided. "The closer the plane got to our 
home, the more my thoughts kept returning to my work here in 
Indiana and how much would be left unfinished if I took this 
Call. Would anyone pursue with zeal the new idea of training 
men that have retired to be helpers for the pastors? We are 
short so many pastors just now. These dedicated laymen are 
just the right thing for this time in our church's history. 
The work among the blacks in Gary is changing so fast, and. 
there are so many challenges to be met there. So many 
denominations are closing their doors and fleeing to the 
suburbs with their white members. We have so much to do in 
that area. We are not going to flee, but work where the 
harvest is ripe. We have such a turnover in our campus 
ministry and that field is changing so fast. No longer are 
students flocking to the Lutheran Centers’ for fellowship. 
Our approach to the campus ministry is being rethought.” 


The more he talked, the more I began to realize that we 
would not be moving to Saint Louis. Praise the Lord! The 
‘district was happy with his decision and at the same time 
stunned. They were so absolutely certain that no pastor 
would turn down a Call like that. No ordinary pastor would, 
but this was not an ordinary pastor. The district office had 
a big celebration and of course Birdene, my _ husband's 
faithful secretary, wrote one of her delightful poems. She 
used my husband's nickname, Buck. The poem was entitled, "A 
Joyful Tale." A large cake was served at this occasion with 
this inscription, "The Buck Stays Here." 
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A JOYFUL TALE 


On a cold December day a little "dear" entered Defiance, O. 

His mother little dreamed how far and wide he would go. 

With eyes wide open, he watched and learned much of the 
wisdom of many a tribe. 

And even traveled to the forest of Eket to scamper about 
in a loin's cloth with his little bride. 

Spreading the good news here and there, increasing from 
seven to twenty-nine fields. 

The young stag headed up twenty schools ere he did yield. 


But he scampered back home again to a villa and then 
went a canton. 

His fame spread and reluctantly Ohio passed the "Buck" 
to Indiana's inner sanctum. 

With Jenney, his doe, and his young fawns he found a 
little forest grove. 

He set off on a new adventure and from Bean Blossom to the 
Old Fort and beyond he drove. 

He gathered all the younger ones together in his new 
compound and showed them how to go fishin'. 

He listened sagely to all and tried to provide that for 
which they were wishin'. 


Soon the higher-ups cast longing eyes. 

But in Indiana were the cries--stay! stay! stay! 
Who will tell us cheery stories when we work? 

And who will blaze new trails for us? 

Who will lead the strays in trust? 

Well, we can smile because we need no longer fear. 
Now all is well because we can now tell-- 


THE BUCK STAYS HERE! 
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CHAPTER 30 
CHANGES AND CELEBRATIONS 


Our family was once again settling down to some sort of 
routine. Sometimes it seems after reaching a peak of 
excitement and uncertainty that life becomes a little dull. 
Our life would not remain that way for long. 


For one thing the year 1976 was a_ year-long celebration 
for our nation. This Bicentennial was inscribed on 
everything everywhere you’ looked. We began collecting all 
sorts of things, fruit jars, olive jars, cans of beer, and 
bottles from almost every product. I couldn't help thinking, 
seeing my children and us_ collecting all this, that I was 
glad I didn't have to sort this household out right now for 
another move. We certainly were all caught up in the festive 
mood of that year. 


Mark was graduating from high school in June. He 
decided to work the summer months helping the Seminary move 
from Springfield to Fort Wayne. In the fall he would start 
at Indiana University here in Fort Wayne. The Seminary 
really needed all the help they could get. It waS a major 
undertaking to move professors and families, libraries, and 
equipment. 


Moving the Seminary here to Fort Wayne waS a 
controversial move that divided many people in our’ church 
body. The district was happy with the convention's decision 
and threw its full support behind the move. Once again our 
executives in our district were criticized for not fighting 
to keep the Senior College here. Our district and its 
executives believed the Senior College program could function 
very well at the Synod's college in Ann Arbor. They also 
felt, as did the convention, that the Seminary in Springfield 
could utilize the Senior College campus to the fullest. 
Also, Fort Wayne, being a large Lutheran center, could 
provide field work for the students. 


Not everyone had that vision and perceived that the 
change was right. It's understandable how many of the Senior 
College professors felt. They believed the two-year program 
was the right approach. They had worked hard to keep the 
college here. It's difficult to stand by when you’ see your 
husband is criticized for taking a certain stand. Many times 
pastors' wives must go through this. I felt like doing 
battle many times during that year. Naturally I believed my 
husband was above approach. Many of the professors, not all 
by any means, refused to shake my husband's hand or greet him 
if he walked across the campus. 


We were sitting ina service while one of the Senior 
College professors was preaching. When he spotted my husband 
sitting in the audience, he launched into a tirade about the 
bureaucrats in our district. I glanced sideways at Willard 
and saw his face_ go pale. I knew this congregation in 
Avilla, where the service was being held, loved my husband. 
I knew the pulpit was the wrong place to address a grievance. 
I wondered what Willard would say or do. He was not a 
fighter. Never would he hurt anyone with words or deeds or 
revenge. After the service, he took hold of my elbow and 
said we should go over and greet this professor. I began to 
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object. Anyone that would hurt my husband would not’ be 
greeted by me. Firmly, but gently, he escorted me over to 
where the man was standing, whispering to me as we walked. 


"Remember we are to forgive seventy times seven." 


The congregation that loved my husband, their former 
pastor, clustered around him, apologizing for the conduct of 
the speaker. My husband just kept reassuring the people that 
Leovas ALL right. 


"The times are tense," he said. "Many of us say things 
we are sorry for later." 


We had a personal reason for being happy about’ the 
Seminary moving to Fort Wayne. Our dear friend and fellow 
Nigerian missionary, Harry Buls, waS moving here to Fort 
Wayne. Harry had been in Nigeria for two years, a bachelor 
at the time. We had never met Marge Buls since they had 
Married years after he left the mission field. Harry taught 
the Greek course at Springfield. We, of course, contacted 
the Buls right away when they settled here on campus. 


Shortly after HMark's graduation, our first grandchild 
arrived, Little Jonathan arrived about amonth early and 
weighed in as a _ lightweight. He had to remain in the 
hospital for a few weeks. Jennifer and I drove to Ontario to 
help Susan get ready for Jonathan's homecoming. We just 
didn't want to miss out on one thing with this little guy. 
The rest of the family drove up for Jonathan's baptism. Now 
I know what people mean when they talk about bragging 
grandparents. We thought there was no other little baby on 
the face of this earth half as cute and intelligent as our 
Jonathan. The days we were there he had an audience of seven 
who monitored his every move. 


Mark finished his one semester at I.U. and decided that 
he did not enjoy his courses. It still seemed like high 
school to him. 


"Dad, I want to join the Navy," he told my husband at 
the office one day. "If I pass the test for the nuclear 
program, I will sign up." We knew there would be no trouble 
passing the test. He would be leaving the end of August. 


"Do you mean you can take only your toothbrush, shaving 
equipment, and billfold along?" I asked incredulously. 


"That's all," he said. "We are issued everything that 
we need." The day we all drove Mark down to the recruiting 
headquarters will be the day we don't ever forget. 


"Just drive me down to that corner and let me off. You 
don't have to come in." 


How could we just drive a son down to a corner in town, 
open the door, and let him face a new and. strange world? I 
felt a stabbing pain. I had felt that same pain when we left 
Susan at Ann Arbor College and drove away, but that seemed so 
long ago. This was another child, another year. We know as 
parents that children have to make their own decisions about 
life. But to let a child off right here in town with just a 
bus waiting to carry him off to Chicago was heartrending. 
Somehow we managed to bring the car to a stop and bid our 
good-bys to our eldest son. He walked away with his 
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shoulders slightly humped and didn't look back. We felt this 
longing to just gather him up, stuff him back in the car, and 
speed for home. 


"He'll be just fine,” I heard Willard state. "He's 
quite a guy and will find his niche in life." We drove home, 
the four of us, no one saying another word. Our second child 
had left the family nest. Two to go. We would not have to 
think about this for a few years. John and Jennifer would be 
entering high school--time enough to face that day. 
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CHAPTER 31 
| FACE THE WORLD 


Jennifer and John were enjoying high school. They also 
were enjoying a little trick that they had learned early in 
life. Since the teachers at the high school did not know 
them, they just assumed that John and Jennifer were twins. 


One teacher would say to Jennifer, "I have your twin 
brother in my third hour class." 


"Oh, nes “notrny’ -twihs We are three months apart in 
age.” 


John would repeat the same thing to other teachers, 
leaving the teachers standing with gaping mouths and puzzled 
looks on their faces. I accused the children of enjoying the 
sensationalism. I did admit it was pretty funny. 


With Jennifer and John settled into high school, Willard 
said it was time for me to get out of the house and perhaps 
look for a part-time job. I knew we needed the extra 
dollars. It was expenSive having two in a parochial high 
school at the same time. I could see the wisdom in this, but 
who would hire me? 


I had been just mother and wife for thirty-two years, 
and it was all the satisfaction in life that I needed. I had 
worked in a Shipping office in Defiance for a couple of years 
during the war. Keeping records--on little cards in a 
file--of government shipments that went out. I also recorded 
on those cards whether or not we had reached our quota for 
the month. I did this with just a simple pencil and cards. 
Today we are in the age of the computer. They would laugh me 
right out of of the shipping office if I applied there now. 


“If I am to findia jobeof somevsort; \Lord;wleteit bess, I 
will just do the best I can." I prayed about this excursion 
of mine. I got all dressed up, fixed my hair and decided to 
try the first nice dress shop that I found, I saw this 
lovely dress shop, "Country House Fashions," just two miles 
from home. I decided to go in there. 


"You are just what we are looking for," the manager 
said. "One of our mature ladies soon will be leaving us. 
Can you come in next week?" 


Indeed I could! On the way home I kept repeating to 
myself, "She hired me--the very first place I walked into! 
How can that be?" 


When I reached home, the children looked at me so 
Strangely, "You mean they really hired you? You actually 
have a job?" 


I had to admit, I was afraid. That statement coming 
from a mature fifty-three year old woman is a lot to admit. 
I had faced so many things during the thirty-two years I had 
lived with my husband, life-threatening situations, 
illnesses, the death of our Karen. I had traveled thousands 
of miles by most every mode of transportation. I had 
conversed with many people from different countries and 
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cultures. I had to deal with poisonous snakes, driver ants, 
mud houses, and storms. Now why was I afraid to step out 
into the world and work only two days a week? 


I found it so hard to leave my home for a whole day at a 
time. It just seemed ‘the house would be lonely. The house 
looked so quiet and forlorn in the woods when I drove away. 
What silly thoughts were running through my mind. Two days 
work a week wasn't that much, but I. always had been there 
when the kids came home from school, when Willard returned 
LLOMm 2 wtta ps Supper was always ready and on the table on 
time and besides the dog would be lonely with me_ gone. 
Excuses, excuses, it's time to get moving. This job would 
prove to be a blessing to me. I would realize later how God 
plans these things for our good. 


This was a local store operated by a husband and wife, 
Ken and Lillian Bertz. The same clientele shopped there year 
after year. Lillian and Ken knew most of their customers 
personally. At times a customer would stay for an hour or so 
just talking to Lillian or to the other clerks. I was 
Surprised to hear the customers telling their personal 
problems and tragedies to our staff. 


"Could it be that they could talk to strangers far 
better than a relative or close friend?" I asked Willard one 
day. I often turned to him for clarfication in these 
matters. 


"It seems that way, Jenney. They need someone to talk 
ton. 


There were so many times during that first year of 
working that I wanted to quit and stay in my home. I knew I 
had been sheltered. I really didn't want to find out what 
misery there was in the world. Willard gently would nudge me 
to keep me thinking positively. 


"For one thing, Jenney, you are looking so great in all 
these new clothes." I must admit I got carried away with my 
discount and was buying everything in sight. 


Oftentimes something or someone takes a little of the 
pleasure out of what we do. This was the case when a lady 
from Fort Wayne, who had been jealously observing my new 
wardrobe, asked her pastor one day, "Do we pay the executives 
in our district so much that their wives can dress’ in such 
high fashion?" 


Little did she know how underpaid the executives were in 
the district. It's different in a congregation; the pastor's 
salary is reviewed every year and he usually receives an 
increase. The executives are paid from the generous 
contributions of a district. If times are bad and there is 
no increase in the gifts from the churches, the executives 
must patiently wait for a better year. We all had learned to 
be guite frugal. This little extra money I was earning was a 
big help. We worked out the finances of my paychecks. One 
paycheck a month I saved, one I helped with a car payment, 
the third and fourth paychecks in the month I could spend. 


I was beginning to find my work enjoyable. No longer 
did that cash register seem like a monster and_ so confusing; 
it was now just a machine to do business with. I found that 
the children's department in the store was what I delighted 
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in most. Soon I worked there most of the time. I guess that 
Gepartment just needed the grandmother's touch. 


Yes, I waS a grandmother again. Kara arrived in 
February. I began to realize that with the responsibilities 
of a job, I could not take the time off to go to Ontario and 
help take care of my first little granddaughter. 
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CHAPTER 32 
1979 AND 1980 


I sometimes wonder if my husband. had some sort of 
premonition that he had just a few years left on this earth 
to finish the work he was called to do. He seemed to be 
driven by a force that propelled him onward faster and 
faster. He was taking on so many different responsibilities, 


far beyonae’ the %caii*. of) duty: I AGid-inot “seePephysidcal 
symptoms. He had the same boundless energy. He was forever 
gardening, Sawing wood, and raking leaves. In fact I gave 


him the label, Quick Change Artist. He would arrive home 
weary and exhausted from a trip, run right up the stairs, 
jump into his coveralls, and be outside in his woods in 
minutes. He ate well and slept well. I especially had been 
careful with his diet. A history of heart problems was on 
the Baringer side of the family. An uncle and his father had 
heart problems. His brother, Ron, had died suddenly of a 
masSive heart attack. We were watching the cholesterol, he 
was drinking decaffeinated coffee, we were using the water 
directly from the well instead of the high-sodium, softened 
water. He would tease me about this so often. 


"Now, Jenney, when my time comes to enter my heavenly 
home, I'll be ready. We can't add a minute or day or a year 
to our lives." 


"yell, at least I can try," I would reply. 


This was not a physical change in him, but definitely a 
change. Always a patient, unhurried, compassionate person, 
lately he seemed so impatient that anyone would drag his feet 
Or that others could not see the vision he saw. 


"I don't think I have ever seen my husband so restless 
and in a hurry to get work accomplished," I was telling 
Birdene one day. 


“I have sensed this in him lately at the office, too," 
she added. He seemed so preoccupied and intense. 


I knew how hard he had been working to get some of these 
new missions off the ground. He was frustrated that some of 
the churches in Fort Wayne could not see the need for a new 
mission on the northeast’ side. The Nission Board and ny 
husband had been studying the growth of Fort Wayne and 
decided. the northeast was a prime spot. 


Pive hundred new homes were being built in this area 
with other new developments sprouting up everywhere. This 
new mission had to be far enough away from other Lutheran 
churches to be effective. The idea was not to draw members 
from the other churches but to establish a preaching station 
to reach the the unsaved and unchurched. We needed a nucleus 
of Lutherans to help get this started. An announcement was 
made to all Lutheran churches that a meeting would be held at 
the Seminary auditorium on a Sunday afternoon. What a fine 
response! Many good leaders showed up to offer their help. 
Some of the churches in Fort Wayne objected to organizing 
this new church. One church said they felt the group that 
assembled consisted of malcontents. Another church felt the 
mission was not needed inthis area as there were so many 
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Lutheran churches in Port Wayne. Patiently and kindly my 
husband answered all the queries, letters, protests and 
meetings with his usual calm but rock-like determination. 


"When are there ever too many places to preach God's 
word? We want every member we can get to help us_ get 
Started," he would say. "We don't ever have to fear another 
church in an area, but welcome and encourage it." 


An organizational meeting was held and Ascension 
congregation was off and running. Soon it would need a new 
building to hold the growing membership. 


New Hope congregation in Ossian also was growing and 
flourishing. This group had been meeting in a hall every 
Sunday morning. Before the congregation could meet. for 
worship, the elders would have to go around and collect all 
the beer cans from last night's party or reception. A 
building program was under way here. 


Another congregation in Winchester, Kentucky, also was 
growing and needed a new worship facility. Willard was 
buzzing around this place to that, checking on the buildings 
and talking over the problems that all new congregations face 
in building prograns. 


He also had taken on a new job. The Seminary asked him 
to teach its Missions Course. Willard threw himself into 
writing that course with such dedication. 


"Do you mean you are going to read thirty-two books 
before you organize that course?" I asked him one day. I 
had seen the pile of books he kept bringing home. 


The book, "Your Church Can Grow,” was half read and 
underlined, lying beside his chair in the T.V. room. Another 
book was upstairs on his desk in the study. Another book was 
on his end table by the bed. A pile of books was on his desk 
at his office downtown. "Just don't move any of them,” he 
requested, "I know just where I am in each book." 


Willard was teaching that course one night a week. At 
first just twenty students were enrolled, then thirty and 
then forty-five. The students were flocking to that course 
like flies to honey. That course wasS a practical, 
down-to-earth approach to missions. He inspirec those future 
pastors to new heights of thinking. Through that course he 
kept one thing always uppermost in his teaching. 


"Don't let anything stand in your way of spreading that 
word of the Lord. Don't build up walls. You must adapt to 
different cultures, The word must not be tampered with, but 
man's approach to preaching and teaching can be innovative. 
We are not bound by rules as to how to spread that word.” 


Many students approached me later, after my husband's 
death. Harold Storm said, "I found your husband's course to 
be the most practical and useful tool. I will remember what 
he taught for a lifetime." Steve Larsen confided in me that 
he refers constantly to the material from that course and 
passes it around to other students who did not have the 
privilege of listening to him. 


One student said, "He has changed my whole life." 
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Another student .~ told me, "We all wanted to get in that 
course. He inspired us so." 


Besides all the building programs and the course he was 
teaching, my husband had taken on still another major 
project. 


He was giving Seminars to any church group that asked. 
He felt churches sometimes become confused and lose their 
purpose. The name of this Seminar was, "Church Growing On 
Purpose." Birdene, her husband Paul, Willard and I were 
giving these Seminars in Indiana and Kentucky. We had given 
nine of these and had ten more scheduled for 1981. We had no 
way of knowing the ten would have to be canceled. 


Once again, these Seminars were so inspiring. Birdene 
would run the overheads while my husband lectured. Paul and 
I would help the people in the different groups, handing out 
pencils, tablets, and the folders, and we also helpec set up 
the tables, and made sure there was plenty of coffee on hand. 
Willard wanted us to go along to assist in public relations. 
He also wanted us to listen for any criticism of the Seminar 
for further improvement or clarification. 


He would begin those Seminars with this, "When a church 
body or synod has not determined its purpose for being, based 
solely on God's written revelation, when the organization at 
the local level or the synodical level does not follow 
diligently and unhesitatingly that God-given purpose, the 
eventual failure can be the only result." He would then 
Clarify so many things for the congregation and show 
different traps they had fallen into. 


Each Seminar would take twenty hours of intense 
teaching. We did enjoy those Seminars. When we would get 
back to the motel after a session, we would discuss’ the 
different reactions by the people to this or that. All of us 
learned so much, listening to my husband's’ presentation. 
Even when we had heard the same material over and over again, 
we would marvel at discovering some new insight in this or 
that part that we had missed previously. 
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CHAPTER 33 
A HUMBLE SERVANT 


God gave my husband many gifts, and he used them well in 
the Lord's service. Like his Lord, he came to minister. He 
touched so many lives in his few short fifty-nine years on 
this earth. He ministered to many and he did it well-- to 
the little teen-ager who was pregnant and fearful of her 
future; to the young man confused over the Vietnam War; to 
the grieving parents in a young lady's suicide, his response 
and comfort; to the people he dealt with in the remote 
villages of Africa; even to the clerk in the store where he 
bought his weekly cigars--always smiling and patiently 
waiting or stepping out of line for another hurried or grumpy 
customer. He had compassion for the secretaries' heavy load 
of iwork:. Last but not least, the day-to-day living and 
contact and example he set for his little family showed that 
this man of mine was a humble servant of God. 


By the world's standards he did not achieve greatness, 
wealth, or fame. The Bible has a definition of greatness. 
The apostles were arguing over greatness in Chapter 22 of 
Luke. In the 26th verse, Jesus says to his disciples, "But 
this is not the way it is with you; rather the greatest one 
among you must be like the youngest, and the leader must be 
like the servant." He was saying that in the Kingdom of 
Christ one of his ministers is not to have dominion over the 
others. They were all brethren, and he who would be the 
greatest should be the most humble, and most ready to perform 
all useful services. 
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Family photo — L. to R. Willard, John, Jenney, Jennifer, Susan and Mark. 
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